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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICAN VIEWS OF BRITISH CABINET 
CHANGES. 
= resignation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Salisbury cabinet, is regarded by the 


American press as more significant, if not more important, than 
the retirement of Lord Salisbury, for the reason that it is held to 
mark a departure from the older and more conservative policies 
with which Lord Salisbury’s name has been identified, and a 


concession to the 








strengthof the new 
policies advocated 
by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. ‘Chamber- 
lain is still dis- 
tinctly the largest 
figure on the stage 


of British politics, ” 





declares the New 
York H’or/d,“‘and 
the simultaneous 
retirement of Salis- 
bury and Hicks- 
Beach magnifies 
him.” The Boston 
Journal says 

“Sir Michael, as 
Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, has 


























been a_ vigilant 





‘watch-dog of the 
SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, , 


The Retiring Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


treasury,’ and has 

never hesitated to 
advocate either retrenchment or the finding of new sources of revy- 
enue, from any fear of unpopularity. But beyond this he has 
represented in a peculiar way the antagonism to Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the present ministry, and has more than once checked 
him in the execution of cherished policies. It is he who, more 
than any of his associates, is opposed to yielding one iota of the 
established free-trade policy of England, to inaugurate a policy 
of preferential trade relations with the colonies. His recent flat 
declaration that England proposed no change in her policy in 
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this particular seemed to be conclusive as to the intentions of the 
present ministry, and explains the futile character of the discus- 
sions at the colonial conference, since, with England estopped 
from trade concessions, and the colonies stubbornly opposed to 
inilitary and naval 
cooperation, there 
was not much of 
importance left to 
talk about.” 





In spite of the 
apparently cordial 
relations existing 
between Mr. Bal- 





four, the new Brit- 
ish Premier, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, 
many papers take 
the view that the 
two men are rivals 
rather than allies. 
The Hartford 
Times calls atten- 
tion to the fact 
that Mr. Chamber- 
lain istwelve years 
older than Mr. Bal- 


four, and thinks THE, BU, HON./A. J. BALFOUR 
The New Prime Minister. 














that the former is 


‘sure to become the head of the government before he dies.” 
The Chicago Journa/ declares : 


“Mr. Balfour is best known for his archaic devoiion to theo- 
logical disputation, and his fondness for golf and bicycling. As 
a statesman he has never been anything more than the recep- 
tacle into which complaints intended for Lord Salisbury were to 
be placed. . . . Perhaps, if Mr. Chamberlain consents to remain 
in the cabinet of which, in spite of Salisbury’s almost contemptu 
ous autocracy, he has been the compelling genius, Mr. Balfour 
can serve successfully as figurehead. Butif, exasperated beyond 
endurance by this new slight in the long succession of slights 
that have been put upon him for no other reason than that he 
was low-born and a tradesman, Chamberlain should retire, like 
Achilles, to his tent, Agamemnon Balfour will have great diffi- 
culty in bringing the siege of fate to a victorious issue. For 
Joseph Chamberlain is not only the greatest man in England, 
but the only great man. Beside him Balfour is as the soughing 
pine that stands on the shoulder of Mount Everest.” 


‘The almost universal assumption that Mr. Chamberlain's voice 


will dominate the counsels of the new cabinet leads to specula- 


“tion as tothe policy he is likely to assume inthe nearfuture. ‘To 


the Philadelphia Press it appears that “the great issue which 
dwarfs all others” is whether the territories of the British em- 
pire, in Africa and Asia, in Australasia and North America, 
shall ‘‘develop as in the past in a loose bond, or be welded in one 
tariff whole, within which as complete free trade shall exist as 
within the United States.” On this subject the Detroit Journa/ 
says: 

“When Canada in 1897 began her policy of a one-sided prefer- 
ential tariff, admitting certain British products at little or no 
duty, Mr. Chamberlain would have repaid her with some degree 
of British preferential tariff. An attempt was made, but in 1899 
it came to an end, for Sir Michael would have none of it. Now 
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in the moment of the defeat of the Chamberlain zollverein pro- 
ject, it may well be that through some system of preferential 
tariff, slight at first, but gradually increasing, Mr. Chamberlain 
sees a way to enter a very thin edge of the zollverein wedge into 
the minds of the Britishers at home and the colonists abroad. 
This would mean nothing less than a serious modification if not 
an abandonment of Great Britain’s free-trade policy.” 

In some quarters, however, the view is expressed that Mr. 
Chamberlain's influence is being exaggerated. ‘ His zollverein 
is a fiasco,” in the opinion of the Chicago -vening Post, “and 
his friends are advocating preposterous and reactionary meas- 
ures, which the working masses will never tolerate.” The Bos- 
ton 7ranscripé thinks also that his influence is declining: 

“Mr. Chamberlain's star still twinkles in the political firma- 
ment, but not with its original luster. The influence of this now 





























A RECENT PORTRAIT OF LORD SALISBURY. 


famous Colonial Secretary is no longer inthe ascendant. On the 
contrary it is, we think, waning daily, albeit by imperceptible 
degrees. The successful ending of a war of his making may 
bring renown to Lord Kitchener or to General French, but not to 
Chamberlain himself. The people of England may feel that the 
war was unnecessary as well as costly, and possibly they suspect 
that peace would not have come so soon had Mr. Chamberlain’s 
desires been solely and fully consulted. However this may be, 
peace aud extended empire are associated rather with the crown 
than with any prestige of the Colonial Secretary, and the same is 
perhaps true of the unprecedented effort to bring England and 
her colonies nearer together.” 


The retirement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has already been 
followed by the resignations of Earl Halsbury, Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and of Earl Cadogan, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and still 
other resignations are looked for. In the pending reconstruction, 
which may not be complete for some time te come, Mr. Balfour 
announces his intention of remaining the leader of the House of 
Commons and First Lord of the Treasury, with Mr. Chamberlain, 
still Colonial Secretary, as his first lieutenant. Itisexpected that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s son, J. Austen Chamberlain, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and Mr. George Wyndham, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, will almost certainly be promoted to places in the new 
cabinet. 





[July 26, 1902 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE VATICAN 
POSTPONED. 


fee failure of the Vatican to officially sanction the removal of 

the friars from the Philippines has caused the deliverance 
of a final note of instructions to Governor Taft and the trans- 
ference of negotiations fron Rome to Manila. Secretary Root, 
in his final note, still insists that the friars be withdrawn from 
the islands, and points out clearly that “it is not the United 
States Government which objects to the presence of the friars,” 
but “it is the Catholic population” of the islands. The Secre- 
tary also points out that a voluntary withdrawal of the friars 
“can not be considered a violation of any rights under the Treaty 
of Paris or otherwise.” ‘The Pope has fixed July 21 for the fare- 
well audience requested by Governor ‘Taft, and after that Goy- 
ernor Taft will leave Rome for Manila, where all future proposals 
will be discussed between the governor and the papal represen- 
tative. The Rome correspondents of the London dailies criticize 
the action of the Vatican. ‘The correspondent of Zhe Chronicle 
says great indignation is felt among the Americans in Rome, 
who are astounded at the lack of appreciation the Vatican has 
shown for American courtesy. Ze Zimes considers that the 
Vatican has shown inability to appreciate the best interests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Nearly all the American dailies still voice the opinion that “the 
friars must go,” but Zhe Evening Post (New York) takes a 
somewhat different stand, and insists that we are bound by treaty 
not only to allow them to stay, but to reinstate them in the peace- 
able possession of their property. It says: 


““Who would suppose, from the tone of the American press, or 
even from the tenor of the communications of the Administra- 
tion to the Vatican, that the Philippine friars had a shadow of 
legal right behind them? ‘The Friars Must Go’ is the current 
cry; yet it isin direct disregard of the most solemn treaty obli- 
gations assumed by this Government. The second paragraph of 
Article VIII. of the Treaty of Paris reads: 

“* And it is hereby declared that the relinquishment or cession, as the case 
may be, to which the preceding paragraph refers, can not in any respect 
impair the property or rights which by law belong to the peaceful posses- 
sion of property of all kinds, of provinces, municipalities, public or private 
establishments, ecclesiastical or civic bodies, or any other associations hav- 
ing legal capacity to acquire and possess property in the aforesaid terri- 
tories renounced or ceded.’ 


“Now it is to that clause that the Philippine friars and their 
protectors in Rome are entitled to point and say, ‘We stand 
upon the law.’ ‘The holdings of the friars come distinctly under 
the provisions of the treaty. They are plainly property of the 
sort which we have pledged ourselves to allow no man to ‘im- 
pair.’ Yet when its owners come to the American authorities in 
Manila and in Washington and demand that they be reinstated 
in ‘the peaceful possession of their property,’ the answer they 
get is, ‘Not at all. You must go.” Indeed, Secretary Root de- 
clares that the United States ‘can not permit’ the reinstatement 
of the friars in their property. We vowed we would doit; now 
we say that we shall not allow it. ee 

“The negotiations are broken off for the present, as it was in- 
evitable they should be, considering the temper in which they 
were undertaken. ‘Assuredly,’ wrote Cobden to Bright in 1851, 
‘these Americans are destined to turn the diplomatic world up- 
side down.’ But the Vatican is not to be thrown off its feet by 
our whirlwind methods. Its calm adroitness in meeting Mr. 
Root’s impetuous demands should be a warning both to him and 
the President that they are walking on burning coals when they 
attempt to settle the religious question in the Philippines off- 
hand. Imperialism is bound, of course, to know nothing of re- 
ligion; common morality is almost more than it can get along 
with; yet it may easily, in all this matter of the treatment of 
Catholics in the Philippines, arouse a religious prejudice in 
this country which will be politically more terrible to our im- 
perialist rulers than an army with banners.” 


The Brooklyn C7tizex also takes a view somewhat different 
from the prevailing view of the closing of the negotiations at 
Rome. President Roosevelt has done well in bringing the nego- 
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tions with the Vatican to a close, it says, and it would have been 
much better had he never allowed them to be initiated. Thata 
President of this republic should take upon himself “to arrange 
with the Vatican who should and who should not represent the 
Catholic C 
were the official proof not in print.” 


would be hard to believe 
It is a “ 


Church in the Philippines, 
startling proof” of 
the extent to which the doctrines of imperialism and paternalism 
combined have prevailed at Washington over the conceptions of 
official power and duty which were, at a time not remote, com- 
mon to all Americans. The adjournment of the commission to 
Manila, declares the Pittsburg 77mes, ‘would seem to be best 
for all parties.” 
the peace of the country, the United States “can expel them 


from the islands,” remarks the Kansas City /Journa/ ; 


By announcing that the friars are a menace to 


“but it is 

“Itisa 
pity that we could not have come to a fair understanding with 
“but 
the world is witness that it is not our fault.” The Chicago 
Tribune declares that “the retention of the friars in the Philip- 
pines will be a confession of weakness on the part of the Vatican 
"; and that “it will be painful to see a great church con- 
senting toa hindrance to its work on account of ecclesiastical 


to be hoped such measures will not become necessary,” 


the Vatican on this matter,” says the New York 77mes ; 


officials 


politics.” The Boston Evening Transcript says: 

“If, however, the American representative believed that the 
Vatican can be hurried he made a mistake. The papal diplo- 
matists always fight for the utmost delay possible. They have 
two purposes in view: First, to get any advantage that may 
turn up or be turned up in prolonged negotiations; and, sec- 
ondly, to maintain their dignity in the eyes of their own people. 
Thus when the Vatican has made up its mind to yield it allows 
its determination to become known very gradually. Besides 
having to consider its own prestige with its own people, the 
Vatican has also to maintain its pretension that the Pope is still 
a great temporal prince who must be approached as such by 
other governments. 

“Our Government can not and will not admit the claim of the 
Pope to be a temporal sovereign. It knows no other sovereign 
in Italy than the King of Italy, and holds no diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. Other Powers such as Austria and France 
have ambassadors to Italy and also resident diplomatic represen- 
tatives at the Vatican, but we stick to the text which separation 
of church and state enjoins. Nevertheless it would have been 
possible to employ a trained diplomatist, familiar with the Vati- 
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FROM THE DONKEY’S POINT OF VIEW. 


THE DONKEY: “Well, if you’re not going to begin chewing 
pretty soon, let me.” —The Chicago News. 
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can, as a member of Governor Taft's staff without his employ- 
ment involving recognition of the Pope’s temporal power. 

“Secretary Hay could not directly negotiate with the Vatican 
himself, but he doubtless knows of several gentlemen whose 
selection would greatly have facilitated the success of Governor 
Taft’s mission. When you want diplomatic work done it is well 
to consult a professional diplomatist, even if he is precluded from 
giving it his direct personal supervision.” 





THE RETIREMENT OF GENERAL SMITH. 


E Bor President's action in retiring Gen. Jacob H. Smith from 

active service, on account of his notorious order to “kill all 
over ten years” and “make a howling wilderness” in Samar, 
Even Demo- 
cratic papers such as the New York American and Journal and 
the Brooklyn C7¢zzen, which claim that General Smith has been 


used as a “ 


wins approval from papers of every political hue. 


scapegoat” for the sins of the Administration, and 
complain that Secretary Root’s note of explanation accompany- 


ing the retirement order “amounts to an apology for his [General 


Smith’s] course,” concede that “ President Roosevelt has done 


wisely.” The President says in part: 

“T am well aware of the danger and great difficulty of the task 
our army has had in the Philippine Islands, and of the well-nigh 
intolerable provocations it has received from the cruelty, treach- 
ery, and total disregard of the rules and customs of civilized 
warfare on the part of its foes. I also heartily approve the em- 
ployment of the sternest measures necessary to put astop to such 
atrocities and to bring this war to a close. 

“It would be culpable to show weakness in dealing with such 
foes or to fail to use all legitimate and honorable methods to 
overcome them. But the very fact that warfare is of such char- 
acter as to afford infinite provocation for the commission of acts 
of cruelty by junior officers and the enlisted men must make the 
officers in high and responsible positions peculiarly careful in 
their bearing and conduct, so as to keep a moral check over any 
acts of an improper character by their subordinates, . . . Loose 
and violent talk by an officer of high rank is always likely ‘to 
excite to wrongdoing those among his subordinates whose wills 
are weak or whose passions are strong. 

‘““General Smith has behind him a long career distinguished 
for gallantry and on the whole for good conduct. Taken in the 
full, his work has been such as to reflect credit upon the Ameri- 

















PREPARING FOR THE GREAT “AIRSHIP” CONTEST IN 1904. 


— The New York World. 
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can army and therefore upon the nation; and it is deeply to be 
regretted that he should have so acted in this instance as to in- 
terfere with his further usefulness in the army.” 


Secretary Root’s accompanying review of the case points out 
that while General Smith was undoubtedly guilty of ‘“intem- 
perate, inconsiderate, and violent expressions,” his “ written and 
printed orders and the actual conduct of military operations in 
Samar were justified by the history and conditions of the war- 
fare with the cruel and treacherous savages who inhabited the 
island, and their entire disregard of the laws of war.” Mr. Root 
says further: 


“It is due, however, to the good sense and self-restraint of 
General Smith's subordinates, and their regard for the laws of 
war, rather than to his own self-control and judgment, that his 
intemperate and unjustifiable verbal instructions were not fol- 
lowed, and that he is relieved from the indelible stain which 
would have resulted from a literal compliance with them. 

“It is the duty of a general officer whose age and experience 
have brought him tohigh command not to incite his subordinates 
to acts of lawless violence, but to so explain to them the applica- 
tion of the laws of war and the limitations upon their conduct as 
to prevent transgressions upon their part and supplement their 
comparative inexperience by his wise control. In this General 
Smith has signally failed, and for this he has been justly con- 
victed, Altho the sentence imposed is exceedingly light, it car- 
ries with it a condemnation which, for an officer of his rank and 
age, is really a severe punishment.” 


“This action vindicates the Government,” declares the Phila- 
delphia Press (Rep.) ; “it sets the Administration right.” ‘The 
anti-imperialist Buffalo Axfress (Ind. Rep.) adds that “it is a 
great gain for civilization to have the highest stamp of official 
disapproval put on the policy under which certain soldiers were 
blackening the name of ‘ American’ in the Philippines.” 

In strong contrast to these opinions, which are typical of those 
that find expression in the daily press, is the utterance of 7he 
Army and Navy Journal (New York). It says: 

“President Roosevelt’s general treatment of the officers and 
men of the army has been souniformly fair and considerate that 
his action in the case of Brig.-Gen. Jacob H. Smith, U.S. A., is 
a surprise as well as a disappointment. We do not for one mo- 
ment question his motive. We do not doubt that he has been 
actuated by asincere regard for what he considers the best inter- 
ests of the service, and we not even remotely suspect him of per- 
sonal bias. But his order of compulsory retirement for General 
Smith seems to us to be unjust. The only penalty imposed by a 
court composed of officers of the highest character and of wide 
experience was that he should be ‘admonished’ by the review- 
ing authority. The President approves this finding, and in ad- 
dition he directs that General Smith be retired from the active 
list of the army on the ground that his usefulness is ended. .. . 

“General Smith is praised for what be did ana punished for 
what he said. The officer’s acts are approved but his words are 
condemned, and as a penalty he is curtly retired from the service 
in which he has performed more than forty years of honorable 
and useful work. In Samar he accomplished in a year what 
Spain had failed to do in three centuries. He subdued the 
natives, compelled them to respect authority, and made the 
island inhabitable for white races. It is difficult to reconcile the 
order for his compulsory retirement with the fact that his every 
act, his official orders, and his military methods bear the un- 
qualified approval of the Government. ...... 

“Eliminating the personal equation entirely, we regard the 
President's action in this case not only as unjust but as unwise 
and unfortunate. It will be construed by the ‘anti-imperialists’ 
as a plea of guilty to all their wicked charges against the army. 
Its probable result will be to provoke another outburst of abuse 
against the military establishment. ‘The detractors of the army 
have been howling for a sacrifice, and it has been offered up to 
them. As for General Smith, history will measure him by his 
acts; the words for which he has been so severely punished, 
whatever judgment may be passed upon them, will soon be lost 
in the silence of forgetfulness.” 
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THE FLURRY IN THE CORN MARKET. 


or attempt which Mr. John W. Gates and his associates 

are supposed to have made to corner “July corn” is almost 
universally condemned by the press as an act of wanton specu- 
The New York /era/d 
gives the following explanation of the deal: 


lation and a menace to legitimate trade. 


“There is so much corn raised in this country that no combi- 
nation of millionaires would try to corner the actual grain. About 
go million acres are annually 
planted with it, an area equal 
to three times the entire land : 
surface of the State of New 
York, and last year, 
when a third of the crop was 
ruined by drought, more than 
1% billions of bushels were 
harvested. 

“What Mr. Gates and his 
party tried to monopolize was 
the corn of a certain grade 
available for delivery in the 
Chicago market during this 
month . The manipula- 
tors of a ‘corner’ buy the con- 
tracts delivery 
during a given month and 
then secretly monopolize the 
commodity, so that the sel- 
lers, unable to fill their con 
tracts, must purchase at extortionate prices from the agents of 
the clique, or by paying the latter roundly secure release from 
the contracts. 

“The scheme is to induce a man to sell something whicl the 
buyers secretly intend he shall be unable to deliver. Such 
operations are something quite different from ordinary specula- 
tion. ‘They are conspiracies condemned alike by morals, public 
sentiment, andthelaw. Their purpose is the ruin of individuals, 
their effect is injurious to the business interests of the com- 
munity, and their author should be sternly dealt with.” 


even 


offered for 





JOHN W. GATES. 


Mr. Gates and his friends, it is inferred by the same paper, 
have been unable to accomplish their purpose, tho they succeeded 
in raising the price of corn from the normal figure of about 65 
cents per bushel to as high as go cents. This high price proved 
to be their undoing, for it attracted so much grain that the corner 
was broken. In the subsequent ‘‘collapse,” which occurred on 
How Mr. Gates and 
his followers fared on the occasion of this “tumble” can only be 


surmised. 


July 15, the price fell 16 cents in one day. 


In some quarters it is believed that they cleared as 


’ 


much as $4,000, 000. ’ observes the Philadel- 
phia Press, “that they made some money, but not nearly as 


much as they expected.” 


“The probability is, 


Says the New York American and 


Journal: 


“The Gates movement is simply a colossal gamble, and 
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whether it wins $4,000,000 for him or loses a million or two 
really makes no grave difference to Mr. Gates. He has plenty 
more millions. 

“The particular moral to be drawn from the corn episode is 
that a game in which the Gateses make the limit and deal the 
cards is no pastime for the ordinary citizen who works for his 
money and husbands it as a provision for his old age or for his 
wife and children. 

“If the Gates pool lost money in the deal it amounts to little 
more than a changing of figures on a banker’s books; but the 
losses of the small gambler, who trailed after the magnates, are 
real. His investment is gone; he played with real money, and 
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“THERE! GOL DURN YE!” 


—The New York World. 


not with counters, and the rocketing and collapse of corn means 
in his case that the little house that was to be built will have to 
wait, with a great probability that it may never go up; that the 
boy will not have the extra year’s schooling, and that the girl 
must learn a trade and prepare to bear her share of the burden 
when the time comes. 

“That is the horror and pathos of these spectacular movements 
on ’change.” 

To the Louisville Courier-Journa/ the whole affair appears 
“most demoralizing”; while the Chicago Record-Hera/d thinks 
that such deals tend to give Chicago a most unenviable reputa- 
tion both in the financial world and in the grain markets. 
the light of recent experiences,” declares the Philadelphia 
ning Telegraph, “itis high time manipulation of food products 
should be made an offense against justice; but a speedier and 
more effective process would be for the boards of trade to fix an 
equitable settlement price whenever the staple soars to a ficti- 
tious basis.” 


“Tn 


LVe- 





General Bragg’s “ Indiscretion.”—‘In these days of 
record-smashing,’” observes the New York Evening Post, ‘no 
one can deny that the palm for getting into trouble with the least 


delay possible must go to the venerable Gen. E. S. Bragg, our ~ 


consul in Havana.” General Bragg’s offense, which has already 
been taken cognizance of by the Cuban authorities and will 
probably result in his recall, consists of a statement made by 
him in a letter to his wife to the effect that ‘“‘ Uncle Sam might as 
well try to make a whistle out of a pig’s tail as to do anything 
with these people.” Says the Chicago Avening Post: 

“It may be taken for granted that General Bragg did write this 
letter and that it contained the language quoted. It was a pri- 
vate letter, and whatever was said in this letter was intended 
only for the eye of Mrs. Bragg. But this does not excuse the in- 
discretion committed by the general, no matter what may be said 
about the indiscretion of the person who made the letter public. 
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It would not be easy to commit a greater offense against a people 
of Spanish descent and using the Spanish tongue than to couple 
them in any way with a pig. The word is used almost exclu- 
sively by the Spaniards as an epithet of reproach. 

“The fact that General Bragg is an old man and that he has a 
brilliant record as a soldier will not excuse his offensive utter- 
ance. . . . The United States Government, following precedents 
set by itself, can not well avoid recalling him without waiting for 
Cuba to make the demand.” 


“The moral of the incident,” comments the Springfield Repus- 
/ican, “seems to be that persons in public station, particularly 
diplomatic or consular posts, should be pretty sure of the discre- 
tion of their wives before too freely contiding to them views of 
men and affairs.” 


A VICTORY FOR HOME RULE IN OHIO 
CITIES. 


HE principle involved in state control of municipal affairs, 
which has been put in force toa sensational degree re- 
cently in Pennsylvania, and which has also been prominent from 
time to time in the politics of other States, notably New York, 
Illinois, and Indiana, has received a sharp check from the su- 
preme court of Ohio. 7he Public (Chicago), a single-tax paper 
with strong Democratic leanings, gives the following account of 
recent events in that State: 


“For many years Republican legislatures have been making 
special municipal charters and regulations under a constitution 
which expressly forbids it, going even to the extent of distin- 
guishing for legislative purposes between cities differing in no 
respect whatever except that at the previous census one of them 
had a larger population than the other by eighteen or twenty in- 
habitants. In this way Cincinnati, normally a Democratic city, 
has been put under the government of state boards which has 
resulted in its being ruled by a Republican boss, Boss Cox, who 
dispenses the local patronage of the State. Cleveland, on the 
other hand, having always been a Republican city, was allowed 
to have an excellent system of home-rule government, known as 
the federal plan, under which the heads of departments are 
directly responsible to the mayor and the mayor is directly re- 
sponsible to the people. Yet the only municipal difference be- 
tween these two cities is that Cincinnati once had the larger pop- 
ulation. Cleveland has been the larger for some time, having 
outstripped Cincinnati in population, but the difference in forms 
of government were perpetuated. When Cleveland elected Tom 
L. Johnson as mayor, and Johnson began to work for the people 
instead of the monopoly corporations, the local Republican ma- 
chine bethought itself that a state board government like that of 
Cincinnati was what Cleveland needed. So Mr. Hanna’s attor- 
ney general saw his way clear to bringing an ouster suit. The 
plan was to ‘knock out’ the Johnson administration by knocking 
out the federal plan, and then to put Cleveland under the control 
of Boss Hanna as Cincinnati was already under that of Boss Cox. 
Meanwhile, the Republican legislature, at the behest of a Toledo 
ring of Republicans who could not ‘use’ Mayor Jones, kad abol- 
ished the Toledo police board and authorized the governor to ap- 
point a state police board for ‘Toledo—all under a constitution 
which forbids special legislation for municipalities, The object, 
of course, was to sidetrack Mayor Jones and the voters who had 
elected him by a vast majority, by establishing a Toledo boss, 
to correspond with Boss Hanna of Cleveland and Boss Cox of 
Cincinnati. But the non-resistant Jones, saying he would ne'er 
resist, resisted. He sturdily refused to surrender to the state 
board, and that expectant body brought suit to compel him to. 
This suit came before the supreme court along with the Cleve- 
land suit, and in disposing of the twothe court took up the whole 
subject of special legislatioi™for municipalities, rendering deci- 
sions upon principles which cut the roots of all the municipal leg- 
islation of the State for half a century. These decisions sus- 
tained Mayor Jones in Toledo on the ground that the new police 
legislation was special legislation; and on the same ground it 
declared the whole Cleveland charter invalid, Had the Cincin- 


nati or Columbus charter been before the court it would have 
fared in the same way, and proceedings attacking these charters 
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have since been set in motion, Mr. Hanna's fool friends tu 
Cleveland and Toledo had jumped for the Cleveland and Toledo 
preserve-jars and pulled down with a crash all the preserve-jars 
on the pantry shelf.” 


The Chicago Record-Hera/d (Ind.) interprets the Ohio situa- 
tion in much the same way, declaring that “no other State has 
gone to such absurd extremities in its attempt to enact special 
legislation for the control of certain departments of municipal 
government,” and that the decision of the supreme court is 
“timely and gratifying.” ‘The Cleveland Leader (Rep.) com- 
ments: 


“In bringing order out of threatened legal chaos in the muni- 
cipalities of Ohio the cities of the State ought to be given wide 
latitude in local government. In that way varying conditions 
can be met with greatest flexibility and ease, and the sense of 
immediate personal responsibility for the good or evil results of 
city elections can be brought home to the voters whose instincts 
and interests are on the right side. Whatever tends to dull this 
consciousness of the necessity of active and intelligent participa- 
tion in public affairs does an injury which is far-reaching and 
deep-seated. Even unsatisfactory government, created and sus- 
tained by the citizens of a great center of business and popula- 
tion, is less dangerous, in the long run, than more efficient and 
wise administration of municipalities if the better results are 
obtained by methods which deaden local patriotism and make 
the best citizens indifferent to the conduct of elections.” 


The Buffalo Enguérer (Ind.) points out that “unless Governor 
Nash calls a special session of the Ohio legislature in the mean 
time, Cleveland will have to be governed after October 2 upon 
the old village plan of board rule.” This would continue Tom 
L. Johnson in complete control for the time being. 


THE MENACE OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
FEUDALISM. 


is is somewhat startling to be assured that American democ- 

racy is already beneath the shadow of a coming industrial 
feudalism. Yet this position is Seriously maintained in a recent 
striking article inthe New York /ndefendent—“ one of the articles 
that, once published, live,” according to 7he /ndependent’s own 
judgment, because, ‘“‘like all great work, in science or in art, it 
is’ essentially a report, a description, a picture of a situation, 
made ‘by one of those men who have the power to see what other 
men look at without seeing, and, by a few strong, clean strokes, 
to make other men instantly see.” Mr. W. J. Ghent, the author 
of the article in question and an economic writer of some note, 
makes the prophecy that “the next distinct stage in the socio- 
economic development of America . . . will be something in the 
nature of a benevolent feudalism.” Laying down as axiomatic 
the proposition that “concentration of capital and the increase of 
individual holdings of wealth will continue,” and quoting the 
recent words of Prof, John B. Clark, of Columbia University, to 
the effect that ‘the rich wiil continually grow richer, and the 
multi-millionaires will approach the billion-dollar standard,” Mr. 
Ghent proceeds : 


“The more the great combinations increase their power, the 
greater is the subordination of the small concerns. They may, 
for one reason pr another, find it possible, and even fairly profit- 
able, to continue; but they will be more and more confined to 
particular activities, to particular territories, and in time to par- 
ticular methods, all dictated and enforced by the pressure of the 
larger concerns. The petty tradesmen and producers are thus 
an economically dependent class ; and their dependence increases 
with the years. Ina like position, also, are the owners of small 
and moderate holdings inthe trusts. The larger holdings—often 
the single largest holding—determines the rules of the game; 
the smaller ones are either acquiescent, or, if recalcitrant, are 
powerless toenforce their will. Especially is this true in America, 
where the head of a corporation is often an absolute ruler, who 
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determines not only the policy of the enterprise, but the Jerson. 
nel of the board of directors.” 


The results of this process of centralization are seen to be two- 
fold. On the one hand isconcentrated almost limitless economic 
power in the hands of a comparatively few men. On the other 
hand is created a great and ever-growing class of wage-earners 
and dependents. ‘This latter class is already much larger than is 
generally recognized. Says Mr. Ghent: 


“The laborers and mechanics were long ago brought under the 
yoke through their divorcement from the land and the applica- 
tion of steam to factory operation. They are economically un- 

















His OLD FRIEND JOHN: “Excuse me, Sam, but I cawn’t help larfing 
when I think ’ow ’ard you worked to throw off the yoke of British oppres- 
sion!” —The New York American and Journal. 


free except in so far as their organizations make possible a col- 
lective bargain for wages and hours. The growth of commerce 
raised up an enormous class of clerks and helpers, perhaps the 
most dependent class in thecommunity. The growth and partial 
diffusion of wealth in America has in fifty years largely altered 
the character of domestic service and increased the number of 
servants manyfold. Railroad pools and farm-implement trusts 
have drawn a tightening cordon about the farmers. The pro- 
fessions, too, have felt the change. Behind many of our impor- 
tant newspapers are private commercial interests which dictate 
their general policy, if not, as is frequently the case, their par- 
ticular attitude upon every public question; while the race for 
endowments made by the greater number of the churches and by 
all colleges except a few state-supported ones, compels a cautious 
regard on the part of synod and faculty for the wishes, the views, 
and prejudices of men of great wealth. To this growing defer- 
ence of preacher, teacher, and editor is added that of two yet 
more important classes—the makers and the interpreters of law. 
The record of legislation and judicial interpretation regarding 
slavery previous to the Civil War has been paralleled in recent 
years by the record of legislatures and courts in matters relating 
to the lives and health of manual workers, especially .in such 
cases as employers’ liability and factory inspection. Thus, with 
a great addition to the number of subordinate classes, with a 
tremendous increase of their individual components, and with a 
corresponding growth of power in the hands of a few score mag- 
nates, there is needed little further to make up a socio-economic 
status that contains all the essentials of a renascent feudalism.” 


At least in its beginning, continues Mr. Ghent, it is less a per- 
sonal than a class feudalism, and is marked by “the extreme def- 
erence which we yield, the rapt homage which we pay—not as 
individuals, but as units of a class—to the men of wealth.” 
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There is no reason that it should be necessarily a brutal feudal- 
Indeed, Mr. Ghent finds in such benefactions as those of 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Morgan, and Vanderbilt indications that 
the coming era will be “qualified by a growing and diffusive 
sense of responsibility and of kinship.” 


ism. 


He adds: 


“Macaulay’s famous dictum, that the privileged classes, when 
their rule is threatened, always bring about their own ruin by 
making further exactions, is likely, in this case, to prove untrue. 
A wiser forethought begins to prevail among the autocrats of to- 
day—a forethought destined to grow and expand and to prove of 
inestimable value when bequeathed to their successors. Our 
nobility will thus temper their exactions to an endurable limit ; 
and they will distribute benefits to a degree that makes a toler- 
ant, if not a satisfied people. They may even make a working 
principle of Bentham’s maxim, and after, of course, appropira- 
ting the first and choicest fruits of industry to themselves, may 
seek to promote the ‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 
For therein will lie their greater security.” 


No radical changes in the fabric of the state will be needed, 
since “the present state machinery is admirably adapted for the 
subtle and extra-legal exertion of power by an autocracy.” Mr. 


Ghent concludes: 


“The prevention of discontent will be the prior study, to which 
the intellect and the energies of the nobles and their legates will 
be ever bent. To that end the teachings of the schools and col- 
leges, the sermons, the editorials, the stump orations, and even 
the plays at the theaters will be skilfully and persuasively molded ; 
and the questioning heart of the poor, which perpetually seeks 
some answer to the painful riddle of the earth, will meet with a 
multitude of mollifying responses. Literature will take on 
the hues and tones of the good-natured days of Charles II. In- 
stead of poetry, however, ‘the innocuous novel will flourish best ; 
every flowery courtier will write romance, and the literary darl- 
ing of the renaissance will be an Edmund Waller of fiction. A 
lineal descendant of the famous Lely, who 


‘ 


- on animated canvas stole 

The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul,’ 
will be the laureled chief of our painters; and sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the Jesser arts, under the spell of changed influences, 
will undergo a like transformation. 

“This, then, in the rough, is our benevolent feudalism to-be. 
It is not precisely a Utopia, not an ‘ island valley of Avilion’ ; 
and yet it has its commendable, even its fascinating features. 
‘ The empire is peace,’ shouted the partizans of Louis Napoleon ; 
and a likecry, with an equal ardency of enthusiasm, will be 
uttered by the supporters of the new régime. Peace and stabil- 
ity will be its defensive arguments, and peace and stability it 
will probably bring. But tranquil or unquiet, whatever it may 
be, its triumph is assured; and existent forces are carrying us 
toward it with an ever-accelerating speed. One power alone 
might prevent it—the collective popular will that it shall not be. 
But of this there is no fearon the part of the barons, and but little 
expectation on the part of the underlings.” 





A WOMAN’S “RIGHT OF PRIVACY.” 


URPRISE is evinced over a remarkable decision handed 
down by the New York court of appeals, denying the 
“right of privacy” to Miss Abigail Roberson, of Rochester, N. Y. 
It appears that last year this young lady brought a suit for $15,- 
ooo damages against the Rochester Folding-Box Company and 
the Franklin Mills Company, of Lockport, on account of their 
unauthorized use of her picture as an advertisement on barrels. 
The justice to whom she applied for an injunction gave a deci- 
sion in her favor, holding that there is a “right of privacy” 
which had been infringed and that a woman’s beauty is her in- 
violate possession. This decision is now reversed by the court 
of appeals, which takes the view that “the so-called right of pri- 
vacy has not as yet found an abiding-place in our jurisprudence,” 
since it involves the right to restrain “the publicity of a word 
picture, a comment upon one’s looks, conduct, domestic rela- 
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tions, or habits,” including “the same things if spoken instead of 
being printed.” If the “right of privacy” be accepted, declares 
the court, it would be illegal to publish a man’s picture without 
his consent, to discuss his business enterprise, to write an ac- 
count of his successful experiments for the benefit of others, or to 
comment upon his eccentricities. 

Apparently the only remedy to which Miss Roberson could 
have recourse would be that of a libel suit—a remedy both uncer- 
tain and inadequate, as the Chicago 7rzbune remarks. The 
same paper makes a plea for laws specifically “forbidding the 
misuse of a person’s features.” The New York Ow?/ook com- 
ments: 


“The sweeping character of this decision, differing in princi- 
ple, it is to be noted, from the decisions in some other States on 
the right to control the negative of a photograph, illustrates the 
many sides on which modern privacy is menaced, and thus em- 
phasizes the need for protecting privacy by statute. The diffi- 
culty lies not so much in declaring a principle as in defining its 
application—that is, laying down a rule for determining dam- 
ages in a given case—the same difficulty which exists under the 
law of libel. For instance, the exploitation of a photograph does. 
far greater damage, obviously, to a young woman in private life 
than to a man in public life, if in his case, supposing it a carica- 
ture, it does any damage at all. On still broader grounds the- 
decision is unfortunate so far as it tends to strengthen the claim 
of right made by the sensational press to pry into and expose- 
affairs purely personal. Above and beyond the violation of pro- 
priety and even decency involved, and the wrongs suffered by 
individuals, this growing invasion of privacy induces a general 
indifference to newspaper statement and contempt for newspaper 
criticism. The standard accepted is less and less that of public 
opinion as reflected in the press, and more and more the stand- 
ard of one’s party, or set, or business associates. This is the 
penalty paid by society for the cheapening and discrediting of am 
instrument through which its influence should be most effectively 
exerted.” 





*“ SQUEAMISHNESS” AS A FORCE FOR PEACE. 


E tees outcry raised in this country over orders and military 
measures resorted to in Samar and other Philippine is- 
lands suggests to the editor of Zhe Wor/da'’s Work the thought 
that a new force for peace has arisen in the world. He says: 
“In considering the whole subject of war in the future, this 
popular sensitiveness to cruelty must be reckoned with as a pow- 
erful force. It may almost be called a new force, so greatly has 
the humanitarian feeling grown within the last few decades. 
Both the Boer war and our war in the Philippines have revealed 
a stronger and keener humanitarianism than public opinion ever 
before showed perhaps in the whole history of mankind. Hith- 
erto men have accepted war as a necessary barbarity, and inhu- 
man acts have been considered as inevitable. They have been 
regretted and discouraged; but never before have they lain so 
heavily on the public conscience. Such prison experiences as 
were common during the war between the States would now so 
arouse the indignation of mankind that no nation could with- 
stand it. General plunder and murder are no longer possible. 
“There is of course a squeamishness in civilian comment on 
suffering, whether it be necessary or unnecessary, that the sol- 
dier does not feel or does not permit himself to feel; and a hu- 
manitarian standard of conduct is easily set in times of peace 
that is not found practicable when war comes and the horrors of 
the field and the camp blunt men’s feelings. The punishment 
of a treacherous and cruel Filipino by the ‘water-cure’ does not 
seem to soldiers in a Philippine jungle such a crime against civ- 
ilization as it would seem to the same men if they were engaged 
in peaceful pursuits at home. The truth is it is not a worse atro- 
city than every war has provoked. But in no preceding war has 
the light of humanitarianism beat so strongly on every act of 
cruelty. This ferocity of public indignation is a happy measure 
of the great advance of civilization that has been made since 
wars were more frequent. It is a force for peace that monarchs 


and ministries and soldiers must hereafter more seriously reckon 
with than they have reckoned with it hitherto. 


It is become a 
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He first chops down a Then has a little can- After which he takesa 


few trees. ter across country. brisk stroll of twenty 
miles. 


THE PRESIDENT IS RESTING 


great peace-keeping force, and deserves to be ranked with com- 
merce and industry as a deterrent of war.” 


But the editor of the Manila American, who is ‘on the spot,” 
declares his belief that behind ‘all this apparent conversion of 
the world to humane warfare,” are the motives of “cant and 
hypocrisy.” ‘There is not an honest sentiment in it all,” he 
says; and goes on: 


“War is what it has always been and what it will continue to 
be to the end of time—hell. It can not be refined. Until the 
dawn of the millennium men will shoot one another to death. 
Those who pretend to be shocked at such an outlook are either 
hypocrites or idiots, or political knaves. 

“The insincerity of all this maudlin sentimentalism and pra- 
ting about war cruelties are thoroughly exposed by the proceed- 
ings in Congress. It crops out only when the political ‘hot air’ 
is turned on, when the members are playing political chess, 
making ammunition for the pending campaign, when they must 
go home and answer to their constituents ; when they shrink into 
their real dimensions and are not so high and mighty. When 
the committees get to work on practical affairs—on appropriation 
bills, there isn’t much ‘spieling’ to the gallery, which means the 
deluded voter. Millions upon millions of dollars have been voted 
for the Philippines at the present session; the navy-yard at 
Olongapo, the fortifications there and here, the navy-yard and 
dock for Cavité, the setting aside of vast sums for the hydro- 
graphic service, the coast survey, and the light-house service ; 
the neogtiations relative to purchase of the church lands, the 
effort to substitute American Catholic priests for those now here, 
and the expressed hope that the friars might leave the islands 
permanently ; these things and hundreds of others that might be 
enumerated, notably such as the unprecedented appropriations 
for the maintenance of the army and the navy, do not show a 
disposition to retire from the Philippines. No political organi- 
zation would dare to pronounce such a dogma in the United 
States and hope of success before the people. ...... 

“With the fall elections at home this artificial hysteria will 
pass off and we may look for a lucid interval, if the Americans 
here do not stir up the animals too much.” 


“Mr. Dooley,” who has again taken his pen in hand, makes 
some observations on the difference between the treatment of a 
police officer and an army officer, when accused of cruelty. If 


‘ 


a policeman makes a slip, “another round-headed man pushes 


him into a cell, an’ a impartyal jury iv men that’s had throuble 
with th’ polis befure convicts him with three cheers.” 

“ Now, suppose Gilligan’s father whin he was young had looked 
him over an’ said: ‘Agathy, Michael's head is per-fectly round. 
It’s like a base-ball. ’Tis so pecoolyar. An’ he has a fightin’ 
face. ’Tis no good thryin’ to tache him athrade. Let’s make 
asojeriv him.’ An’ he wint intoth’ army. If he’d done there 
what he’s done in th’ patch, ’tis Gin’ral Gilligan he’d be be this 
time—Gin’ral Gilligan stormin’ th’ heights iv San Joon hill; 
Gin’ral Mike Gilligan suspindin’ th’ haveas corpus in th’ Ph’lip- 
peens an’ th’ anti-impeeryalists at home; Gin’ral Mike Gilligan 
eapturin’ Aggynaldoo, an’ he'd do it with bare hands an’ with- 
out th’ aid iv a mustache; Gin’ral Mike Gilligan abolishin’ th’ 
third reader; Gin’ral Mike Gilligan discoorsin’ to th’ public on 
‘Books I have niver read: Series wan, th’ Histh’ry iv th’ 
United States.’ If his foot slips an’ he grows a little cross with 
a pris’ner iv war on th’ way to th’ station an’ dhrops his soord 

















He then gives the And restsa moment or 3y which time he is 
children a wWheelbar- two. ready for breakfast. 
row ride. — The Chicago Record- Herald. 


AT HIS HOME IN OYSTER BAY. 


or his club on th’ top iv him, is he up befure th’ judge an’ thried 
be a jury iv his peers? Officer Mike, yes; Gin’ral Mike, no. 

“Gin'ral Mike has no peers. He rayceives a letter notifyin’ 
him that he has broken a human skull divine an’ th’ reg-lations 
iv th’ army an’ must be thried. ‘Who will me brave frind have 
go through with this heer ustere but hailf-yellow inquiry?’ ‘Oh, 
annywan will do. Anny iv th’ gallant lift’nants iv me brigade 
will do,’ says Gin-’ral Mike. So th’ Gin’ral is put on thrile an’ 
a frind iv his addhresses th’ coort. ‘Gintlemen,’ says he, ‘th’ 
question befure th’ coort is not so much did our gallant leader 
hammer th’ coon as whether our flag wanst stuck up where we 
have wathered so many precious citizens shall iver come down. 
(Th’ coort: ‘No, no!’) ‘That’s th’ pint. What do th’ people at 
home who know nawthin’ about this here war, excipt what we 
tell thim, what do they mane be subjictin’ this here hayro, gray 
an’ bent with infirmities, but pretty spry at that, to this igno- 
miny? He has fought f’r thim an’ what have they done f'r 
him? In more thin wan year he has on’y risen fr’m th’ rank iv 
captain to brigadier gin’ral an’ his pay is less thin twinty times 
what it was. (Here th’ coort weeps.) I ast ye, Iast ye, ye fine 
little boys, is it mete an’ proper, nay, is it meat an’ dhrink f’r 
us, to punish him?’ 

‘An’ th’ coort puts th’ vardict iv acquittal in th’ shape iv th’ 
pop’lar song, ‘F’r he’s a jolly good fellow,’ an’ adds a ricom- 
mindation that Harvard College is gettin’ too gay annyhow. 

“That's th’ diff’rence between sojer an’ polisman. Why is it 
that th’ fair sex, as Hegan says, wudden’t be seen talkin’ toa 
polisman, but if ye say ‘Sojer’ to thim, they’re all out iv th’ 
window but th’ feet? I want to know.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


MORE than 5,000 persons were married in this country during June. And 
yet some people still oppose the creation of a permanent census bureau.— 
The Atlanta Journal. 


AT a literary camp-meeting the other day seventeen local authors were 
soundly converted and promised to give the reading public a much-needed 
rest.— Zhe Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 





IT is officially report- 
ed that the Filipinos 
are learning to love 
our institutions Is 
this another exempli- 
fication of the old say- 
ing that “many waters 
can not quench love”? 

Life. 


AND now we will 
never be quite certain 
whether or not Willie 
Wallie Astor might not 
have been made a baro- 
net if it hadn't been for 
that perityphlitis.— 7he 
Atlanta Journal. 


WHEN we contemp- 
late the success of Con- 
vict Harry Tracy in 
dodging the law it is 
impossible to repress 
sorrow at the thought 
of his misdirected ge- 
nius. What a trust 
magnate he would have 
made!— 7he Chicago 
Chronicle. 














MINISTER WU’'S DEPARTURE. 


“Au Revoir!” 
—The Washington Star. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





A MONTANA MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


HEN a young woman of twenty-one, living in obscurity, 

publishes a book about herself that brings her in, in a 

few weeks’ time, the sum of $15,000 in royalties, there is bound 

Such is the 

sensational report concerning Miss Mary MacLane, of Butte, 

Montana, and her book “The Story of Mary MacLane,” pub- 
lished in Chicago. 


to be considerable newspaper talk over the event, 


Miss MacLane portrays herself as a sort of Marie Bashkirtseft 
—only more so: 


“Where she is deep, I am deeper. 

“Where she is wonderful in her intensity, I am still more won- 
derful in my intensity. 

“Where she had philosophy, I am a philosopher. 

“Where she had astonishing vanity and conceit, I have yet 
more astonishing vanity and conceit” ; 


and so forth! She “flirts with Death,” she has a “ wooden heart,” 
cares nothing for kinfolk— (“there is absolutely no sympathy be- 
tween my immediate family and me”)—and admits that she is, 
at nineteen (when the book, or journal, seems to have been 
written), “‘agenius, a thief, a liar—a general moral vagabond, a 
fool more or less, and a philosopher of the peripatetic school.” 
Moreover, she is waiting for the devil—or was, rather; for since 
receiving her royalties she has made arrangements (according to 
the Chicago Vews) to go to college and study chemistry. This 
is her invitation to the Devil: 


“For one single hour of Happiness I would give up at once 
these things: Fame, and Money, and Power, and Virtue, and 
Honor, and Righteousness, and Truth, and Logic, and Philos- 
ophy, and Genius. The while I would say what a little, little 
price to pay for dear Happiness. I am ready and waiting to 
give all that I have to the Devil in exchange for Happiness. I 
have been tortured so long with the dull, dull misery of Nothing- 
ness—all my nineteen years. I want to be happy—oh, I want 
to be happy. 

“The Devil has not yet come. 
comes, and I wait him eagerly.” 


But I know that he usually 


Miss MacLane has become the subject of newspaper cartoons, 
one of which represents the Devil, with a terrified expression, 
fleeing hastily from her pursuing figure. 

Most of the newspapers treat the book facetiously, but Miss 
Harriet Monroe, of Chicago (who wrote the poem read at the 
opening exercises of the World’s Fair), is quoted in the adver- 
tisements as saying: 

“Yes, Mary MacLane is a poet—a point which, I think, none 
of the critics have mentioned. There are splendid sounds and 
harmonies in her thrilling, vibratory prose, and to me the most 
wonderful thing in her wonderful book is her use of the refrain. 
Nowhere save in her own soul could she have learned this in- 
communicable secret of returning at the exactly right moment to 
the keynote, the telling, insistent, echoing phrase. Over and 
over she repeats her beautiful phrase, yet never once too often, 
never once too little. And thus some of her chapters are fine 
harmonies, as rhythmic, as resonant as a sonata, as definite in 
form and climax.” 

And the Washington Pos? is also quoted as saying that the 
book is ‘“‘a remarkable human document, the strangest book 
printed in years,” and the author is designated as “a feminine 
Rousseau, only more frank—a nineteen-year-old Amiel, with ten 
times Amiel’s feelings; a Marie Bashkirtseff without a con- 
Science, strong where the Russian girl was weak.” 

The St. Louis Mirror moralizes rather sadly over the book : 


“Miss Mary MacLane is a clear case of the development of the 
idea that a woman should indulge in mental and spiritual im- 
modesty in order to make a success in literature. Miss Mary 
MacLane is the Amelie Rives of the commonplace, or else Miss 
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Mary MacLane is a fake that some one has perpetrated, pos- 
sibly, to show us the real tommyrottenness of all this latter-day 
business of the woman who wants to go about exposing her 
‘naked soul’ to the atmosphere just so we can see that it has as 
many spots as a coach-dog. ‘These ‘naked-soul’ ladies are a 
great affliction. They are all so inveterately young; so incor- 
rigibly green; so mentally chlorotic; so utterly rapt in the con- 
templation of their own imaginary desirability and their own 
diseased desirousness,” 


The Commercial Advertiser (New York) fails to find any- 
thing of psychological value in the book: 


“This particular young woman will get a fair amount of news- 
paper notoriety, and out in Butte they will look at her with a 
certain feeling of fearsome admiration; but after all her book 
only proves once more that in order to produce an interesting 
narration one must possess at least a few things to narrate.” 


Miss Mary MacLane has the following to say, in her conclud- 
ing pages, about her own book: 


‘My portrayal in its analysis and egotism and bitterness will 
surely be of interest to some. Whether to that one alone who 
may understand it, or to some who have themselves been left 
alone, or to those three whom I, on three dreary days, asked for 
bread, and who each gave me a stone—and whom I do not for- 
give (for that is the bitterest thing of all)—it may be to all of 
these. But none of them, nor any one, can know the feeling 
made of relief and pain and despair that comes over me at the 
thought of sending all this to the wise wide world. It is bits of 
my wooden heart broken off and given away. It is strings of 
amber beads taken from the fair neck of my soul. It is shining 


little gold coins from out of my mind’s red-leather purse. It is ‘ 
my little old life-tragedy. It means everything to me. Do you 
see?—it means everything to me. It will amuse you. It will 


arouse your interest. It will stir your curiosity. Some sorts of 
persons will find it ridiculous. It will puzzle you. But am I to 
suppose that it will also awaken compassion in cool, indifferent 
hearts? And will the sand and barrenness look so unspeakably 
gray and dreary to coldly critical eyes as to mine? And shall 
my bitter little story fall easily and comfortably upon undis- 
turbed ears, and linger for an hour, and be forgotten? Will the 
wise wide world itself give me in my outstretched hand a 
stone?” 


MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAY 
LONDON. 

Ax application was recently made to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office (England) for a license to produce Maeterlinck's 
“Monna Vanna” in London. 


*“CENSORED” IN 


Mr. Redford, “King’s reader of 
plays,” a subordinate of the Lord Chamberlain, decided against 
the application and it was consequently denied, no reasons for 
the denial being vouchsafed tothe public. “*Monna Vanna” (for 
outline of the drama see LITERARY DiGEst, June 28) contains cer- 
tain passages that set forth sex problems, and the inference is 
general that Mr. Redford deemed these immoral. The censor- 
ing of the work has aroused considerable criticism of Mr. Red- 
ford, and has elicited much defense of the drama. A protest 
containing a brief, succinct history of the case appeared in the 
London 7imes (June 20), signed by some of the most eminent 
liferary characters of London. We give the protest with the 
signatures : 

“Sir:—Three matinees of Maurice Maeterlinck’s new play, 
‘Monna Vanna,’ first produced on May 17 at the Nouveau Théa- 
tre, Paris, and since played at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brus- 
sels, have been announced to be given in French at the Great 
Queen Street Theater by the original company of the ThéAtre de 
l’'CEuvre. The play having been submitted in the usual way to 
the Lord Chainberlain, the King’s reader of plays has announced 
his ‘irrevocable’ decision not to recommend it for license. The 
play has been published by the Librarie Charpentier, and is now 
on sale in London. The name of Maurice Maeterlinck and the 


singular nobility of his attitude toward moral questions and 
questions of conduct are too well known to need more than men- 
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tion. We, the undersigned, are of opinion that some protest 
should be made against a decision of the censorship by which the 
representation, in French, of a play by a distinguished French 
writer of the highest moral reputation has been forbidden in 
England. 


WILLIAM ARCHER, 

PEARL Mary TERESA CRAIGIE 
(JouN OLIVER Hosses), 
RICHARD GARNETT, 

Tuomas Harpy, 

FREDERIC HARRISON, 

Mary Sr. LEGER 
(Lucas MALET), 


Maurice HEwL_Letr, 

HENRY ARTHUR JONEs, 
GEORGE MEREDITH, 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
ARTHUR SYMONS, 

LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, 


Harrison W. B. Yeats.” 


The Times (London) censures the censor and accuses him of 
not understanding literary productions : 

“An aptitude for fallibility may be cultivated to excess. We 
can not help thinking that the present censor carries his zeal for 
fallibility beyond reasonable limits. He seems to have taken for 


his model a_ certain 
leg in Dickens, of which we 


wooden 
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literary merit seems at once to cxcite his worst suspicions.’ But 
with a censor whose sympathies were too purely literary, liter. 
ary in too narrow a sense, would not scruples of some other kind 
begin to intrude themselves, scruples of the student who can not 
tolerate an innocent jesting with ‘serious’ things, scruples of the 
moralist who must choose between Maeterlinck and D’ Annunzio, 
between Tolstoy and Ibsen? I can not so much as think of a 
man in all England who would be capable of justifying the exist- 
ence of the censorship. Is it, then, merely Mr. Redford who js 
made ridiculous by this ridiculous episode, or is it not, after all, 
England, 


IQs 


which has given us the liberty of the press and with. 
held from us the liberty of the stage?” 


The Atheneum (London, June 28) concludes a long and favor. 


able critique of “*Monna Vanna” as follows: 


“That it should beget any opposition is inconceivable, unless 
we accept what seems the only possible explanation, that, hay- 
ing regard to the class of pieces produced ordinarily by the 
Théatre de 1’CEuvre, the work nas been condemned unread. 
The interdict pronounced upon 





are told that it was as weak as 
flesh, if not weaker. Here is 
the censor deciding ‘irrevoc- 
ably,’ it seems, that ‘Monna 
Vanna,’ a play by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, shall not be pub- 
licly performed in, London for 
money taken at the doors. Of 
course nothing is easier than 
the practical revocation} of these 
irrevocable decisions. When a 
certain number of people are 
determined to see a play per- 
formed, no censor can prevent 


them. He can cause them a 
little inconvenience, a little 
extra locomotion, but nothing 
more. They form a ‘society’ 


for the noice, subscribe the 
price of their seats in advance, 
hire a suburban hall, and the 
thing is done.” 





Under such an arrangement 


a “‘Maeterlinck society” was at 


once organized and the play 


produced at Victcria Hall, 
Bayswater, on the afternoon 
of June 19. Zhe Times thus 


characterizes the moral quality 








it is less of an affront to M. Mae- 
terlinck than to English intelli- 
gence.” 

““Max” (Mr. Max Beerbohm), 
writing in Zhe Saturday Review 
(London, June 28), excuses the 
censor somewhat, but also inti- 
mates that he may not have read 
the play before he refused to 
license it: 


“The over-refinement, the 
etherealization, from which the 
play suffers robs Mr. Redford of 
all possible means of justifying 
his objection. I go so far as to 
say that he can not have had 
any sincere objection to the play 
(unless, of course, he skipped 
through it in a couple of min- 
utes). The only plausible ex- 
planation of his action is that he 
saw that the main motive of the 
play was the love of a man for 
a married woman, and guessed 
that the author of the play was 
a Russian or a Norwegian, or 
something of the sort, and that 
therefore a wholesome example 
might be set without any fear of 
protest and with every prospect 








of the play: 


“On one point we can not con- 
ceive any difference of opinion 
among rational people, and that is its ethical innocuousness. It 
is not immoral, it is not indecent; that any one could associate 
such qualities with any work of that sweet and persuasive mor- 
alist, Maurice Maeterlinck, strikes us as absurd. But that is 
just where the censor is apt to surprise us. One can seem to 
hear him—with even more than the nescience of the judicial 
bench—asking ‘Who is Maurice Maeterlinck?’ His literary 
equipment seems somewhat meager. He cheerfully licenses 
farces of a more equivocal character—such a gross indecency, 
for instance, as ‘’The Girl from Maxim's.’ But any tinge of liter- 
ary merit seems at once to excite his worst suspicions. It can not 
be reconciled with his policy of the wooden leg.” 


Mr. Arthur Symons, writing in Zhe Academy (London, June 
28) ,doubts if Mr. Redford can properly discriminate between what 
is morally fine and what is morally ignoble; but thinks the dif- 
ficulty in this case arises from the inability of any man to execute 
satisfactorily the office of moral censor for London. He says: 
“The question is: Could any one man be found on whose 
opinion all England might safely rely for its dramatic instruc- 
tion and entertainment? I do not think such a man could be 
found. With Mr. Redford, as 7he 7imes puts it, ‘any tinge of 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


of a commendatory smile from 
the Lord Chamberlain. Alas for 
these brave hopes! Upcrop Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Meredith and many others, loud in protest. 
Up crops every dramatic critic, loud in protest. Many persons 
there are who know nothing about Maeterlinck in general and 
‘Monna Vanna’ in particular; but they are all, by sheer force of 
example, loud in protest. And thus, since public opinion is the 
one thing that frightens the official mind, the hands of the censor- 
ship are weakened, and, inferentially, the backs of the native 
dramatists are stiffened by the very device that was to bow 
them.” 

The London Daz/y Chronicle says that it is whispered that the 
action of the “ King’s reader” in this case is “due to-a sense of 
responsibility quickened by the private hint of a very illustrious 
personage indeed,” —meaning evidently Queen Alexandra. 

“Alan Dale” ridicules the censoring of this play, in 7he Amer- 
ican and Journal (New York, July 15) and expresses this con- 
clusion: 


“*Monna Vanna’ is a work of art. 
only... in its final interrogative. Throughout the play is a 
lofty and elevating sentiment. It is very unlike the tawdry, 
miasmatic things of London that are unsavory throughout, altho 
they ‘end happily.’ It is a poem—a luminous legend—and it is 


It is immoral in its ending 
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a pity that a censor steps in and puts a fat prohibitive hand on 
it all. Thank goodness that the United States has not yet de- 
scended to the ignominy of morality massage !” 


A critic who dissents from the attitude of 74e Times and pro- 
nounces against the play is Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, who writes 
in The Nineteenth Century and After (July) as follows: 


“We have the assurance of 7he 7imes that the play is not im- 
moral,’ ‘not indecent.’ It may be so; let readers judge for them- 
selves. But I do affirm that it is dull and coarse; and for the 
heroine to be shouting, ‘Il m’a eue: il m’a prise’ (perhaps the 
editor will let me write that down once) is disgusting. If aman 
can not make his points without such abominable violations of 
good taste he is not fit for the trade of a dramatist. ee 

“Tt is dull enough, certainly, if that has anything to do with 
morality; but something more than mere dulness, illuminated 
with flashes of coarseness, is necessary for the enforcement of 
any moral lesson. My attention was once drawn to a work of 
M. Maeterlinck which, I was assured, was ‘the finest thing since 
Buddha.’ A good many moral treatises have been produced 
since the days of Buddha, and I was much interested, But it 
struck me as the work of a man who had just discovered ‘he 
Authorized Version and was trying to review it for the press. 
We, of a past generation, who were brought up on the Author- 
ized Version, can have nothing to learn from M. Maeterlinck ex- 
cept in the matter of handling French prose, where, indeed, he 
is a master; but then there are so many masters of French 
prose.” 





POSTHUMOUS ESSAYS BY THOREAU. 


R. F. B. SANBORN has edited and brought out through a 
Boston publisher a thin volume of Henry David Thoreau’s 
writings entitled “The Service,” the discovery of which he thus 
describes in the introduction: “‘When some twenty years ago 
there were sent to me from the portfolios of Emerson papers by 
different friends of ours, I found among them an essay of twenty- 
two full manuscript pages, in the familiar script of Thoreau, tied 
together with knots of faded pink ribbon, like his college com- 
mencement ‘part,’ but with no numberingof the pages. If made 
up, as it probably was (according to Thoreau’s constant custom), 
from his journals, the fact can not be well ascertained, so many 
of the entries before 1841 having been destroyed or lost.” 
From certain data that the editor gives, we learn that Emer- 
son desired to see the manuscript published, and that Margaret 
Fuller declined it. We quote further from Mr. Sanborn : 


“A date was added in pencil by Thoreau to this manuscript, 
which, written in ink and wholly in his handwriting, was sent to 
Margaret Fuller, then editing 7ze Dza/, in its first year. Its 
first number had appeared in July, 1840, aud contained two con- 
tributions by Thoreau—the poem ‘Sympathy,’ written a year 
before, and a short essay on Persius, the Stoic satirist. This 
much longer contribution was held by Miss Fuller until Decem- 
ber 1, 1840, and finally refused, in these terms: ‘Last night’s 
second reading only confirms my impression from the first. The 
essay is rich in thoughts, and I should be pained not to meet it 
again. But, then, the thoughts seem to me so out of their natu- 
ral order that I can not read it through without pain. I never 
once feel myself in a stream of thought, but seem to hear the 
grating of tools on the mosaic. It is. true, as Mr. Emerson says, 
that essays not to be compared with this have found their way 
into 7he Dia/. But then these are more unassuming in their 
tone, and have an air of quiet good-breeding, which induces us 
to permit their presence. Yours is so rugged that it ought to be 
commanding.’ 

“It appears, then, that Emerson desired its publication; yet, 
when it came into his hands (it seems never to have been re- 
turned to Thoreau), he did not insert it in 7he Déa/ when its 
sole editor; and from him it came to me, long after Thoreau’s 
death. What Miss Fuller says of it had much truth, and so had 
her remarks on Thoreau’s genius in a letter written some months 
later: 


“*He is healthful, rare, of open eye, ready hand, and noble 
scope. He sets no limits to his life, nor to the invasions of na- 
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ture; he is not wilfully pragmatical, ascetic, or fantastical. But 
thought lies too detached ; truth is seen too much in detail; 
there is a want of fluent music.’ ” 


Three essays comprise the brief work, the first on courage, the 
second on music, the last on heroic living. They are in Tho- 
reau’s later transcendental style, that was much affected at that 
time by the literary circles to which he belonged. The following 
passage is a good example of the style and thought: 


oar 


lhe brave man is the elder son of creation, who has stepped 
buoyantly into his inheritance, while the coward, who is the 
younger, waiteth patiently until he decease. He rides as wide 
of this earth’s gravity as a star, and by yielding incessantly to 
all the impulses of 
the soul, is constant- 
ly drawn upward 
and becomes a fixed 
star. His bravery 
deals not so much 
in resolute action, as 
healthy and assured 
rest ; its palmy state 
is a staying at home 
and compelling alli- 
ance in all direc- 
tions. So stands his 
life to heaven, as 
some fair sunlit tree 
against the Western 
horizon, and by sun- 
rise is planted on 
some Eastern hill, 
to glisten in the first 
rays ofdawn. The 
brave man braves 
nothing, nor knows 
he of his bravery. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, He is that sixth 
champion against 
Thebes whom, when the proud devices of the rest have been 
recorded, the poet describes as ‘bearing a full-orbed shield of 
solid brass,’ 





























‘But there was no device upon its circle, 
For not to seem just but to be is his wish.’ 


He does not present a gleaming edge to ward off harm, for 
that will oftenest attract the lightning ; but rather is the all-per- 
yading ether, which the lightning does not strike but purify. So 
is the profanity of his companion as a flash across the face of the 
sky, which lights up and reveals its serene depths, Earth can 
not shock the heavens, but its dull vapor and foul smoke make a 
bright cloud spot in the ether, and anon the sun, like a cunning 
artificer, will cut and paint it, and set it for a jewel in the breast 
of the sky.” 


Thoreau’s philosophy of good and evil may be inferred from 
the following extract: 


“Tf you let a single ray of light through the shutter, it will go 
on diffusing itself without limit till it enlighten the world; but 
the shadow that was never so wide at first, as rapidly contracts 
till it comes to naught. The shadow of the moon, when it passes 
nearest the sun, is lost in space ere it ean reach our earth to 
eclipse it. Always the System shines with uninterrupted light ; 
for as the sun is so much larger than any planet, no shadow can 
travel far into space. We may bask always in the light of the 
System, always may step back out of the shade. No man’s 
shadow is as large as his body, if the rays make a right angle 
with the reflecting surface. Let our lives be passed under the 
equator, with the sun in the meridian. There is no ill which 
may not be dissipated like the dark, if you let in a stronger 
light upon it. Overcome evil with good. Practise no such nar- 
row economy as they whose bravery amounts to no more than a 
farthing candle, before which most objects cast a shadow wider 
than themselves.” 

‘The transcendentalism of this relic may be seen from the rela- 
tion Thoreau describes between music and virtue: 


oar 


There is as mu¢h music in the world as virtue. In a world of 
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peace and love music would be the universal language, and men 
greet each other in the fields in such accents as a Beethoven now 
utters at rare intervals from a distance. All things obey music 
as they obey virtue. It is the herald of virtue. It is God’s 
voice. In it are centripetal and centrifugal forces. The uni- 
verse needed only to hear a divine melody, that every star 
might fall into its proper place, and assume its true sphericity. 
It entails a surpassing affluence on the meanest thing; riding 
over the heads of sages, and soothing the din of philosophy. 
When we listen to it we are so wise that we need not to know. 
All sounds, and, more than all, silence, do fife and drum for us. 
The least creaking doth whet all our senses, and emits a tremu- 
lous light, like the aurora borealis, over things. As polishing 
expresses the vein in marble, and the grain in wood, so music 
brings out what of heroic lurks anywhere. It is either a seda- 
tive or a tonic to the soul.” 


We quote in conclusion what may be thought the best passage 
in this work—Thoreau's idealization of individual life as the 
greatest work of art: 


“Every stroke of the chisel must enter our own flesh and bone; 
he is a mere idolater and appreutice to art who suffers it to grate 
dully on marble. For the true art is not merely a sublime con- 
solation and holiday labor, which the gods have given to sickly 
mortals; but such a masterpiece as you may imagine a dweller 
on the tablelands of Central Asia might produce, with three- 
score and ten years for canvas, and the faculties of a man for 
tools; a human life; wherein you might hope to discover more 
than the freshness of Guido’s Aurora, or the mild light of Ti- 
tian’s landscape—no bald imitation nor even rival of nature, 
but rather the restored original of which she is the reflection. 
For such a masterpiece as this, whole galleries of Greece and 
Italy are a mere mixing of colors and preparatory quarrying of 
marble.” 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF DUMAS THE 
ELDER. 


t  pbhveretdeags differ as to the year of the birth of Alexan- 

dre Dumas, some giving the year 1802, some the year fol- 
lowing. If the former date be accepted, the hundredth anni- 
versary. of his birth occurred this month—a circumstance that 
has evoked some reestimates of the man’s career. 

Mr. Francis Henry Gribble, the English novelist, writing in 
The Fortnightly Review (July), classifies Dumas as a man that 
* tho he considers the 
books entertaining in a high degree. Mr. Gribble says: 


was “more interesting than his books,’ 


“His loudest boast—and he never hesitated to boast loudly— 
was that what he wrote was ‘read.’ He assumed—it can hardly 
be said that he argued—that what was read was not only read- 
able but worth reading. He was quite incapable of drawing 
subtle distinctions between a great man of letters and a great 
popular entertainer; and he was probably the greatest popular 
entertainer that the world has ever seen. Young and old among 
his contemporaries felt the spell alike. There is a story of a 
Spanish boy at school in Paris, whocried to be sent back to Spain 
in order that he might finish reading a translation of ‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires.’ De Villemessant tells us in his memoirs that 
he himself was so absorbed in ‘Monte Christo’ that he woke his 
wife in the small hours to tell her that Edmond Dantes had es- 
caped from the Chateau d’If. ‘There is no need of any further 
witness to tell us that Dumas’s books are interesting.” 


But the man himself is far more interesting ; “a fiction founded 
upon fact or a fact that serves as the foundation of a legend”: 


“He swaggered through life like a Porthos of the period; and 
his career exhibits all the magic of romance, rounded off by the 
pathos of the real. Michelet, in a memorable phrase, said that 
he was not a man, but one of the forces of nature; and there cer- 
tainly was much in his manner of life that suggested a flood, an 
eruption, or an earthquake. But an alternative metaphor would 
be permissible. He may also suggest the strong man who strives 
against the laws of nature, and almost conquers them by his 
titanic energy, but has to succumb at last for lack of staying 
a ack co a 
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“To depict Dumas, however, by comparing him with other 
men is hard, One might compare him with a dozen men, care. 
fully selected for the purpose, and still find that the picture was 
incomplete. One may speak of him, for instance, as a dissolute 
Sir Walter Scott, a magnified non-natural George Augustus Sala, 
a literary Baron Grant, a Henri Miirger with a talent for getting 
on; but the analogies do not help one very far. Dumas was all 
these things, but he was a good many other things as well. He 
combined the genius which is inspiration with the genius which 
is the power of taking* pains. Ina sense he combined temper- 
ance with excess, since he always took water with his wine, tho 
he squandered his substance on loose women. He was some. 
times a dandy, and sometimes an unkempt Bohemian, but al- 
ways non-moral, and always a megalomaniac. And whatever 
he was, he was more intensely and violently than other men.” 


The impression made by Dumas in London is thus set forth: 


“Imagine London bowing down and doing homage to a noy- 
elist who dressed himself up in the uniform of a volunteer colo. 
nel and appeared in public with his breast covered with decora- 
tions, procured heaven knew whence or how, and throwing real 
generals and even royal princes into the shade by the dazzling 
glitter of these embellishments. Imagine London Society 
eagerly accepting invitations to the country house of a novelist 
who had several mistresses openly living with him there, and 
who was just as likely as not to sit down to dinner with his 
guests in shirt-sleeves and slippers, with an unbuttoned flannel 
shirt displaying the contour of his brawny chest. The thing is, 
of course, unthinkable. But this is exactly how Dumas behaved 
(tho it is only a partial and incomplete account of his behavior), 
and Paris paid its court to him. First the Duc d’Orléans and 
then the Duc de Montpensier were his personal friends. No 
harm befell him when he took an actress who was well known to 
be his mistress to a court ball to which she had not been invited. 
When he afterward married the lady, Chateaubriand acted as his 
best man. As for the attitude of the rest of the world, let De 
Villemessant speak: ‘He chose the party he would go to,’ writes 
this chronicler, ‘as he would choose his theater or his newspa- 
per; and when it was whispered in Paris, “Dumas is going to 
such and such a house this evening,” there was always a throng 
at the door like the crowd at the entrance of the playhouse.’” 


The manner in which he turned out his “forty-five plays and 


two hundred and ninety-eight ‘divers works’ ” is described: 


“He often had as many as four serial stories appearing simul- 
taneously, and he published no fewer than sixty volumes in a 
single year. It was a colossal achievement—too colossal to be 
credible. ‘The outcry arose among his enemies that he was put- 
ting his name to other men’s work, and so committing a fraud 
upon the public. 

“This question of the extent of Dumas’s indebtedness to his 
collaborators is one of the standing puzzles of literary history. 
He certainly had collaborators—Maquet, Mallafille, Gérard de 
Nerval, and some others—whose names never appeared on the 
title-pages of his books; and he appears to have paid them liber- 
ally. ‘The story goes that he kept a bowl of money on the man- 
telpiece from which they helped themselves to what they wanted. 
The important question, however, is not what Dumas gave his 
collaborators, but what he got from them; and on that point furi- 
ous controversy has raged. In the course of a debate in the 
Chamber on a motion to censure a minister for providing him 
with public money to go on a ‘mission’ to Algeria, a speaker re- 
ferred to him offensively as a ‘well-known contractor for serial 
stories—entrepreneur de feuilletons.’ He replied with epi- 
grams: ‘The man of genius does not steal, he conquers,’ and 
‘I have my collaborators as Napoleon had his marshals.’ No 
doubt both insult and retort contained a portion of the truth. 

“No raconteur ever more consistently and conscientiously ob- 
served the rule that it is the duty of every man to leave a story 
better than he found it. He did not want stories which symbo- 
lized obscure or profound truths of philosophy ; he wanted stories 
full of incidents and surprises, exhibiting violent conflicts of the 
elementary passions. Such stories—stories at all events which 
were there or thereabouts—could be brought to him by any clever 
young man. Theclever young man could even write the story 
out for him—especially if he had first discussed it with him—in 
a style which was at least a respectable imitation of his own. It 
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remained for Dumas to raise the story to the #'" and give the 
style its individual distinction. This, after all, is only what 
happens in the offices of newspapers, which read, when they are 
published, as if one man had written the whole of them. The 
late Mr. Hutton, no doubt, collaborated in this way with a good 
many contributors to Zhe Spectator. Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
is said to have given many a similar coup de main to the work 
of the staff of Zhe St. James's Gazette. The halfpenny papers, 
at the present time, retain ‘fiction editors’ whose duty is not 
merely to select serials, but to design them, to examine designs 
for them, and to touch them up and make them ‘suitable for our 
readers.” Dumas was a ‘fiction editor’ who was also a man of 
There certainly were times when he recast the 
whole story, introducing new scenes and new characters, ex- 
panding a paragraph into a chapter, and ashort story into a long 
novel. ‘There were also times when, being tired, or indolent, or 
occupied with the business of pleasure, he altered little, but sent 
the work to the printer pretty much as it came to him. 
times the idea was his own and the detail was another's; 
times he was satisfied to appropriate idea and detail both. Hence, 
no doubt, the inequality of the work he signed. Some of it is the 
best work of its kind that any one ever wrote; some of it is only 
‘there or thereabouts’; some of itis so bad that its author, after 
he had achieved his European reputation, knew the pain of being 
‘declined with thanks.’ ” 


genius, 


Some- 


some- 


The article concludes with this interesting estimate : 


“Tt is a tragically interesting career. There is more of drama 
in it than in the most dramatic of his writings, dramatic as these 
are at their best. The works do not seem so great to-day as they 
seemed when they were written. If they have founded a school, 
it is not a school of great writers. Dumas’s principal disciples 
are certain English historical novelists who are more fashionable 
than important, and certain French feuz//efonis¢s who have imi- 
tated his tricks without inheriting his genius, and do not count 
in the literature of their country. But his life is a real drama 
which loses none of its significance through the lapse of time. 
Here, at least, we have the true story of a titanic conflict. On 
the one hand we have the man of genius proudly defying all the 
conventional decencies of the social order, and trusting to genius, 
unsupported by any force of character, to pull him through; on 
the other hand we have the patient, untiring social forces biding 
their time and taking their terrible revenge. ‘The collapse has 
been compared to the breaking up of an empire; and the story 
is like the story of Napoleon, transferred to the field of literary 
and social life. ‘The works have survived the wreck, as the Code 
Napoleon has survived it; but the man, in each case, went under 
because he aspired to ‘make circumstances’ instead of seizing 
them.” 


THE ‘* BOOMING” OF NOVELS. 


I OBERT BONNER is said to have “set the pace” in the 

matter of advertising stories when, more than a generation 
ago, he expended the then unprecedented sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars in “booming” Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.’s “Gunmaker of 


, 


Moscow.” Zhe Commercial Advertiser is cf the opinion that 
this kind of business has been so greatly overdone of late, in the 
matter of pushing novels into public notice, that the inevitable 


reaction has now taken place. It says (July 5): 


“The most interesting phase of the book-business at the pres- 
ent time is represented by the undoubted fact that no one book 
of any sort is now enjoying an extraordinary sale. This is an 
assertion that could not have been made with truth at any pre- 
vious time within the past five years. Ever since ‘David Ha- 
rum’ began its phenomenal career as a ‘seller,’ there has always 
been some book, and often there have been three or four books 
so much in vogue that for the *moment the publishers could 
hardly manage to supply the demand. Presses were kept run- 
ning day and Light; the binderies hummed with excitement ; 
and the book-shops offered the favorite of the moment, not by 
the dozen or the score, but in great mountains heaped up to 
gorge the public who were buying sometimes at the rate of thirty 
or forty thousand copies a month, This sort of thing continued 
steadily throughout the period mentioned, first one book and 


. 
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then another coming up into a phenomenal popularity and then 
giving place to an equally popular successor.” 

Every publisher of note had his turn at this, and the brilliant 
successes achieved led to much study on the part of both pub- 
lishers and critics of the reasons for this new and abnormal con- 
dition ; 


“Some said that it was due to the cheaper processes employed 
in the manufacture of books, which lowered the price and thus 
brought them within the means of every one. This was hardly 
an adequate explanation; for the particular sort of books which 
attained these spectacular sales were little if any cheaper than 
they had been hitherto. Others thought that the American read- 
ing public had become immensely increased by the spread of 
education and that the book-sales were a witness to the fact. 
This explanation also failed to satisfy the mind; since the de- 
mand was not for books in general and for books representing 
diversified departments of literature, but it was confined to light 
fiction and, within that sphere, to certain special novels. A few 
amiable optimists tried to persuade themselves and others that 
the real cause was the high merit of contemporary novelists as 
compared with those who used to write. They said that whereas 
in former days a great novelist appeared only once in a quarter 
of a century, our Golden Age was giving birth to new writers 
every year, equal if not superior to the great ones of the past. 
This doctrine, however, while it was popular in Indiana, never 
took much hold upon critical minds elsewhere; and its serious 
expression was mainly confined to publishers’ advertisements, 
Finally, it was claimed that the great sales of particular books 
were effected by strenuous, ingenious, and persistent adverti- 
sing ; in other words, by‘ booming’ 
sembled an exact science. 


“ar 


reduced to something that re- 


This last hypothesis has, on the whole, been generally ac- 
cepted, and it certainly contains more truth than any of the oth- 
ers. Publishers have picked out some one novel from their en- 
tire list and have concentrated all their efforts upon pushing it 
into an enormous circulation. This was all very well and, in 
fact, entirely legitimate so long as they selected a book which 
had some merits of its own to justify the advertising and to sat- 
isfy the public expectation. Indeed, the early books which ex- 
perienced the boom were distinctly readable if nothing more. 
‘David Harum’ in many ways was very well worth while. So 
was ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush,’ and so were Miss Mary John- 
ston’s first success and Mr. Major's Tudor story and Mr, Tar- 
kington’s delicately executed little romance of ‘Monsieur Beau- 
caire.’” 

The speculative tendency among publishers was fostered by 
these successes, which led to experiments with books that had 
little more than the advertising to commend them, “Stupid 
books, crude books, books that were utterly flat, and without a 
single interesting or attractive feature, were puffed and praised 
with the most extravagant forms of eulogy in announcements 
whose adjectives might have been borrowed from a circus 
poster.” 


” 


‘The collapse of the “booming ” business, this authority holds, 
will be a gain distinctly benefiting not only the readers, but quite 


as surely the publishers also: 


“The result to-day is that the public cares little or nothing 
about this kind of commendation, and they are falling back upon 
the good old plan of listening to the counsel of disinterested crit- 
ics and to the advice of their own judicious friends. . . . Take 
any of the ‘best book lists’ published in our leading literary 
magazines, and you will notice that the reports from each local- 
ity differ perceptibly from those of every other locality—a fact 
which proves that readers of books are beginning to do their 
own selection and to think and judge a little for themselves. 

“That this result is exceedingly desirable from an esthetic and 
literary point of view is a statement that needs no demonstra- 
tion. That it must be almost equally desirable from the pub- 
lishers’ point of view ought likewise to be obvious.” 





IT is reported that Hamlin Garland is at work upon a play whose scene 
will be laid in Colorado and among whose characters the traditional cow- 
boys and miners will figure. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


COLOR-MAKING BACTERIA. 


HE micro-organisms are interesting out of all proportion 

to their size, and not the least interesting phase of their 

existence is that described in an article in La Na/ure (June 14), 

by M. Henri Coupin. M. Coupin treats especially of the color- 

ing matters produced by bacteria, some of which are noteworthy 

for their brilliancy and others for their chemical or physiological 
peculiarities. Says M. Coupin: 

“A large number of bacteria produce coloring matter, some- 
times very vivid. . . . There are two cases; in one, the most nu- 
merous, the pigment remains inside the elements that manufac- 
ture it; thus the bacteria themselves‘are colored. In the other, 
the pigment spreads, as it is produced, into the surrounding 
medium, and this has the characteristic color, while the bacteria 
themselves are pale or even colorless. Thus the Baci//us fluo- 
rescens and others are nearly white, while they color the culture 
medium green.” 


Every species, we are told, has its particular color; one is 
citron yellow; another golden; many are brilliant red; one at 
least is pink; the bacillus of blue milk is sky-blue; others are 
respectively greenish-blue, violet, and brown. ‘The character- 
istic discharges of many diseases owe their color to the microbes 
that produce them. Says M. Coupin: 


“The nature of all these pigments is imperfectly known. We 
only know that there are great differences among them. Most 
seem to belong to the group of lipochromes ; that is, they are in 
combination with fatty substances. 

“All these microbes make their coloring matter as well in 
darkness as in light, provided they have oxygen at their dis- 
posal, The chemical nature of the surrounding medium seems 
to have an influence on the brightness of their hues. Heat ap- 
pears to be unfavorable to the production of the pigments. .... 

“The best known of these chromogenic [color-forming] bacilli 
is Bacillus prodigiosus, whose beautiful red colonies often ap- 
pear on food-stuffs; bread, for example. ‘To it also are to be 
attributed the spots of ‘blood’ sometimes found on communion 
wafers and once supposed.to be of miraculous origin—‘ prodi- 
gies’; whence the name... . The Bacillus prodigiosus some- 
times attacks a whole bakery ; in 1843 large quantities of a bread 
intended for the army were thus attacked and became red. It 
also attacks wheat and rots it. 

“Not less celebrated is the Baci//us syncyanus, to which is 
due the appearance of ‘blue milk.’ On the surface are seen blue 
spots which spread in the cream as it rises; the butter made with 
it is greenish and has a disagreeable rancid odor. ... . ‘The mi- 
crobe is killed by a temperature of 60° [140° F.], and it is harm- 
less to men or animals. ...... 

“The Bacillus polychromogenes deserves notice from its prop- 
erty, discovered by Macé and Thiry, of easily producing, at the 
ordinary temperature, without special chemical or physical ac- 
tion, various colors. On its usual media it gives, but with une- 
qual frequency, blue, violet, red, green, yellow, and various 
spectral shades. Besides these, on solid media are often seen 
masses of crystalline formations of a beautiful indigo blue. . . 
It is found in the water of wells and conduits. ... ° 

“A yellow bacillus is frequently met with in the air... . An- 
other sometimes appears in boiled milk, to which it communi- 
cates its color. All these species belong to the genus Baci//us, 
which is characterized by rod-like forms. We find similar in- 
stances among the micrococci, which have rounded elements. 
For instance, there is the rose-colored micrococcus, very common 
in the air, which often forms little red buttons, sometimes raised 
in the center; the orange micrococcus, one of the most common 
aerial species; the yellow micrococcus, which is often seen on 
potatoes, and the blue micrococcus, met with on boiled potatoes 
exposed to the air....... 

“Special mention should be made of the purple pigment of the 
bacteria grouped by Winogradsky under the name of sulfobac- 
teria, but placed by some cryptogamists in the class of alge. 
They are colored in their protoplasm itself with bacteropurpu- 
rine, whose properties are thus set forth by M. Jean Friedel: 
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‘“ Bacteriopurpurine is of a bluish- or brownish-purple, accord- 
ing to circumstances. It is protoplasmic like chlorophy] [the 
green coloring matter of vegetation] and, like it, has the prop- 
erty of causing the phenomena of assimilation. ‘The coloring 
matter of the red, blue, and brown alge has not this property; 
they assimilate only by virtue of the chlorophyl that is mixed 
with their characteristic colors. Other bacterial pigments, too, 

are absolutely inert; they seem to be rather products of 
disassimilation...... 

“The purple bacteria are all sensitive to light. . . . In dark- 
ness they are immobile and remain grouped in masses. In the 
light they are lively. In constant and prolonged illumination 
the movement is generally in direct proportion to the luminous 
intensity. . Speaking broadly, the action is more intense as 
the aeration is less perfect, which leads us to think naturally 
that the light acts by modifying the gaseous exchanges. ..... 

“The different radiations do not have the same influence on 
the purple bacteria. If we throw a spectrum on the field of a 
microscope on which a culture is being observed, the bacteria 
will group themselves in masses whose positions correspond ex- 
actly with the absorption bands of bacteriopurpurine. . . . It is 
thus seen that the only radiations utilizable by the purple bacte- 
ria are those that can be absorbed by their coloring matter. 

“It remains to be shown how this light that the organisms in 
question seek so actively is of use to them, but it seems natural 
to think that we have here some process resembling the assimil- 
ative action of chlorophyl.”—7vans/ation made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. ‘ 


A RACE WITH AN ELEVATOR. 


Q)* July 1 last the New York daily papers told how a man 

had fallen six stories through an elevator-shaft at the new 
Hanover Bank building in New York City, and yet had escaped 
with slight injuries. A writer in Zhe American Machinist 
(July 10) analyzes the case and shows how this seeming miracle 
could come to pass. Says the writer: 


“He [the workman] was on the tenth floor, and as the elevator 
passed -him he was apparently drawn after it by the suction 
caused by its passing. At any rate, he fell after it and overtook 
it at the fourth floor, having fallen six stories. His fellow-work- 
men rushed to the elevator, expecting to find nothing but the 
mangled remains of a man; but on the contrary they found him 
in the possession of full consciousness and uninjured except for 
a cut on his head and a bad shaking-up. 

“For a man to thus fall six stories without serious injury 
seems at first sight incredible, but it is easily explained. The 
elevator passed him at a smart velocity, while he began falling 
from a state of rest. Fora time the elevator went faster than he 
did and the distance between them increased. His velocity, 
however, kept on increasing, while that of the elevator did not. 
Presently, he was going as fast as the elevator and then faster, 
and,.with his velocity constantly increasing, he soon overtook 
the elevator which, in the mean time, had fallen six stories from 
the point where it passed him. The force with which he struck 
the elevator was obviously that due to the velocity destroyed by 
the elevator, that is to the difference in the velocities at the mo- 
ment he reached it, and it is easy to show roughly what this was, 
and, calculating back from this, to show the height of his virtual 
fall—that is, the height from which, had he fallen upon a station- 
ary surface, the results as regards injury to himself would have 
been the same as in the actual case, and the result is rather sur- 
prising. For this purpose nothing more than a knowledge of the 
laws of falling bodies is necessary.” 

Assuming that the distance ‘between joints” was 12 feet and 
that, therefore, in falling six stories the man traveled 72 feet, 
the writer calculates, with the aid of the usual mechanical for- 
mulz, that his velocity when he struck the elevator was 68.1 feet 
per second and that he took 2.11 seconds to fall this distance. As 
the car had descended the same distance in the same time, but 
at a uniform rate, its velocity was 34.1 feet per second. The 


man’s effective velocity as he struck the elevator was therefore 
68.1 — 34.1, or 34 feet per second. The height that would give 
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this velocity in a fall on a stationary surface is found by calcula- 
tion to be 17.9 feet. ‘To quote again: 


“That is to say, the fall, measured by its violence, was not 
from a height of 72 feet but from 17.9 feet. It would probably 
be hard to convince the man that he really fell less than 18 feet, 
and if told so he would probably say that he knows better and 
with a knowledge that is superior to mere ‘ figgers’ ; but appear- 
ances are sometimes deceptive, and this is a case of that kind.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


«Saar fifty-first meeting of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science was held in Pittsburg, Pa., from 
June 28 to July 3. This meeting, Sc#emce reports, was fairly 
typical of the general development of the Association during the 
last few years, and went far toward realizing some of the more 
serious purposes of the organization. It says: 

“The total number of members in attendance was 431, which 
places the meeting far up toward the head of the list, so far as 
this feature is to be taken into account, and the roll includes an 
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retiring president of the Association, Dr. C. S. Minot, called the 
first session to order on June 30 in Carnegie Music Hall, and intro- 
duced the new president, Prof. Asaph Hall, the eminent astron- 
omer, who presided at all the ensuing sessions. At the close of 


the meeting the following officers were chosen for next year 


Presitdent—Dr. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University. 

General Secretary—H. B. Ward, University of Nebraska. 

Secretary of Counctl—Ch, Wardell Stiles, of Washington. 

Vice-Prestdents—Section A, George B. Halsted, Austin, 
Tex.; B, E. F. Nichols, Dartmouth College, N. H.; C, Charles 
Baskerville, Chapel Hill, N. C.; D, C. A. Waldo, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.; E, W. M. Davis, Harvard; F, C. W. 
Hargitt, Syracuse, N. Y.; G, F. V. Coville, Washington; H, G. 
M. Dorsey, Chicago; I, H. T. Newcomb, Philadelphia. 


The permanent secretary and treasurer are elected every five 
years. Dr. L. O. Howard, Washington, continues in the former 
office, and Prof. R. S. Woodward, New York, in the latter. Dr. 
Remsen, the president-elect, is one of the most eminent Ameri- 
can chemists, and has recently been elected to the presidency of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held at Washing- 
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unusual proportion of the worthiest names among American men 
of science. Especially large attendance in physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, and engineering may be attributed to the opportu- 
nity afforded the members of inspecting the great number of 
manufacturing establishments in and about Pittsburg, which 
exhibit some of the most modern and interesting examples of the 
applications of the branches in question. This feature of the 
meeting was most fully exploited by the local committee, about 
fifty excursions having been arranged, some of which entailed 
the charter and use of large river steamers for an entire day. 
The arrangements for the excursions and for the general enter- 
tainment of the members were on a larger scale than anything 
attempted at recent meetings of the Association, the local com- 
mittee having collected and at its disposal a fund of $9,000 for 
this purpose. ...... 

‘A census of the papers read before the several sections and 
affiliated societies shows that 320 papers and addresses were 
given, in addition to the various lectures by the presiding offi- 
cers of these organizations and the other special lectures in the 
evening sessions, which would probably bring the total up to 
nearly 350.” 

Simultaneously with the main meeting, various affiliated soci- 
eties met in Pittsburg. Sczence tells us that the number and 
size of these is continually increasing, and that two more soci- 
eties have joined their ranks, namely, the American Anthropo- 


ogic Association and the National Geographic Society. The 


President. 


Retiring President. 


ton, D. C., December 29, 1902, to January 3, 1903, and will be 
the first held during the newly arranged convocation week as 
arranged and agreed to by more than fifty of the more promi- 
nent American universities.” 


The Mind-Cure for Alcoholism.—Curing a drunkard 
by putting physic in his drink is an old and frequently successful 
form of treatment. “If at the same time,” says 7he Hosfita/, 
referring to this trick, “one could instil into the drunkard’s mind 
a deep and undoubting conviction that any reversion to drinking 
habits will be attended by the direst consequences, this belief 
also, so long as it lasted, would clearly be a direct incentive to 


prolonged abstinence.” It continues as follows: 


“Just as signing the pledge will keep many a man from that 
‘first glass’ which in so many cases leads straight to a wild 
orgie, so may the belief that alcohol is dangerous to him act as 
an effectual check, and preserve him from starting again on his 
downward path. Moreover, we can quite understand that if, 
while this little hocus-pocus is being performed upon him, he is 
made to take some medicine or undergo some wonderful process 
by which he is assured that he will be cured, he will be still fur- 
ther strengthened in his determination, for faith in physic seems 
ineradicable from the human mind. Hence, altho no one can 
doubt that certain ‘cures’ for inebriety of which one hears a good 
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deal are based upon deceit, we do not want to throw doubt upon 
the statement that in certain cases they have helped alcoholics 
to throw off their evil habits, at any rate for a time. When, 
however, we are told that these cures which depend upon the 
use of certain secret remedies have a power for good which is not 
possessed: by those used by orthodox physicians, it is time to 
inquire how these vaunted remedies are administered, and if, as 
we are assured is the case in some instances, while the medicines 
given are being represented as of wonderful efficacy, the alcohol 
taken by the patient is being doctored in such a way as to create 
nausea and a consequent disgust for alcohol, then it must be 
broadly stated that the whole affair is a piece of charlatanism.” 





SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF A CARD GAME. 


st hope most fascinating games to the ordinary man are those 

that combine chance and skill in almost equal degree. 
The pure game of chance—the gambler’s game—gives unhealthy 
excitement and is generally disapproved ; that of pure skill like 
chess is too exhausting for most persons. Besides, in a contest 
of pure skill—mind against mind—there is no room for those lit- 
tle accidents that are all the time occurring in every-day life, and 
which we must learn how to meet and surmount if we wish to 
succeed, These are represented in a game by such elements of 
chance as it may contain. Hence the popularity of the ordinary 
card game when chance and skill are both factors. A French 
mathematician, M. A. Badoureau, has been subjecting a very 
simple game—one of the ordinary varieties of “solitaire” or “ pa- 


tience "—to analysis. The absence of an opponent here makes 


i the surmounting of such obstacles as chance interposes the fea- 
hh ture of the game. Simple as it is, M. Badoreau finds that some 
HH elements have to be taken into account that defy mathematical 
i treatment, and he is reduced to guesswork. In the first place, 
ii here is the description of the game selected for treatment. Al 
i most every one has tried it, or something like it: 


it “ Divide two packs of 52 cards each into 26 piles. 
{ “Turn face-upward the 26 top cards. 

“Place each turned card on a turned card of next higher value 
and of the same color, 

“Turn immediately the top card of a pile when it is not 
turned. Remove the aces, as they appear. 

“Remove each turned card and place it on a card already re- 
1 moved of next lower value and of the same suit. 
Fi “The trial is successful when all the cards have been removed 

and arranged in 8 series running from ace to king. .... 

| “The success of the game depends: 
“(1) On the chance arrangement of the 104 cards at starting ; 
““(2) On the skill of the player ; 
4 **(3) On the chance that often determines the particular oper- 
ation chosen from all those at the player's disposal.” 


Taking up the initial arrangements that are essentially differ- 
ent, M. Badoureau calculates that their number is represented 
by 589, followed by 102 significant figures and by 18 zeros ; in other 
words, there are 589 novemtrigintillions of possible combina- 


t 

i tions. Of these initial arrangements, the only ones that will 
i make success absolutely impossible are the following: 

I (1) A king covers two identical cards of his own suit ; 


if (2) Two kings of the same suit, placed in two different piles, 
have under them two cards of the same suit as themselves. 
An approximate calculation shows that the probability of the 
first event is 4 per cent. and that of the second 54 per cent. ; but 
; one hundred actual trials showed only two occurrences of the 
former and 27 of the latter. 

There are also what the author calls relative impossibilities ; 
that is, initial arrangements which, in connection with some 
chance occurrence, may make failure certain. For instance, a 
king may be above a queen of his own suit, at the close of the 
game. ‘The total probability of such chances is very difficult to 
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calculate, but the author estimates it at 20 per cent. Thus we 


have: 
Per cent, 
{ [ISL CASE. ....eeeceevee seceseees 2-4 
steeetnen 2 \ RUDD A OU CRED cc ecccccccdvcctccccccesé 27-54 
Impossibilities ) Ga babies batiesdciadsa cone 
Sp tn dobdss aarekdlind paths bi saben ae 20 
I 6 okie hacs RGNLAS che Cb tN chs oka eiee Ghee ns cuatt basa on 40-50 


The total should, of course, foot up to 100 if the percentages 
were accurate. M. Badoureau thinks that they show, at any 
rate, that there are no cases of absolute impossibility, outside of 
the two that he has investigated. The author deduces thirteen 
rules for the guidance of a player of this sort of solitaire. Some 
of them are obvious; others include the following : 

“Try not to waste piles by placing or retiring single turned 
cards. 

“Discharge preferably those piles under which there are the 
greatest number of cards not turned. 

“Build up preferably piles under which there are the fewest 
cards not turned. 

“Try not to make cards unavailable by covering them with 
unavailable cards. 

“In withdrawing cards choose long suits in preference to short 
ones,” 

One of the thoughts suggested by this elaborate mathematical 
treatment of a simple game is that a similar treatment of a more 
elaborate game—whist, for instance—would be practically impos- 
sible. 


like chess, every combination of moves, tho it inevitably points 


And it becomes easy to see how, in the case of a game 


toward either success or failure, is no more amenable to general 
mathematical treatment than are, for instance, such actions in 


a man’s life as bear upon the success or failure of his career. 


THE WASTE OF NATURAL GAS. 


SS iw grandchildren, carefully husbanding the treasures that 

nature offers them, will probably wonder how we, in our 
day, could have been so criminally wasteful of them. Our waste 
in many cases has not yet brought us to want; but in one con- 
spicuous instance it has done so in this country, and the moral 
should be easy to read, tho we do not seem to be profiting by it. 
The appearance, wasteful use, and disappearance of natural gas 
should be a warning to us. Says an editorial writer in Ang7- 


neering News: 


“Only a few years ago, when natural gas first came into ex- 
tensive use as a fuel, there was a general impression that the 
supply was inexhaustible. No one paid any attention to the 
warnings of geologists that the porous rocks in which the gas 
was stored would soon diseharge all their contents. Instead, the 
newspapers gave wide currency to the deliverances of pseudo- 
scientists, who propounded the comforting theory that the gas 
was being evolved as fast as it was being used. So the use and 
waste of the new fuel went merrily on, and the waste was prob- 
ably greater than the use. It was burned under boilers and for 
a hundred uses where coal would have answered just as well 
It was blown to waste from street torches that burned night and 
day. In this manner a very few years sufficed to exhaust most 
of the available deposits of this wonderful fuel. Had it been 
reserved for domestic use and for the special manufacturing uses 
in which it possesses large advantages over any other fuel, such 
as the production of glass and fine pottery, the supply might 
have been made to serve for a half-century or more, and have 
been of inestimable benefit to mankind. As it was, the crazy 
speculation which followed the discovery of natural gas in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and the losses which resulted from 
capital invested on the theory that the supply was to be perma- 
nent, go far to offset all the benefit that the world realized from 
its utilization. 

“Is the world any the wiser for its experience? Does the pub- 
lic have any appreciation of the poverty under which future gen- 
erations will labor because of our present prodigal waste of the 
gifts of nature? We fear the answer must be in the negative. 


“Even as we write, there lies before us a description of a plant 
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for manufacturing lampblack in West Virignia. Nine natural 
gas-wells have been driven, and their production, amounting to 
4,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day, is burned in such a manner 
as to deposit the carbon in the form of an impalpable soot, which 
is used for coloring cement mortar. Possibly the product is a 
trifle finer and better than that which could be produced from the 
combustion of a coarser fuel; but does ©: not seem a pity to use 
up the small remaining stocks of natural gas for such a purpose? 
Doubtless at present these wells are too far from any centers of 
population to permit the gas to be used for domestic purposes, 
or even for a high grade of manufactures; but the growth of 
population may change all that in a few years. 

“It seems to us that such incidents as these, or the present ob- 
ject-lesson which is being given of the dependence of civilization 
on coal, must set thoughtful men questioning whether there is 
not some radical defect in our systems of law. 

“In our eagerness to defend the liberty of the individual and 
the rights of private property, have we not overlooked the larger 
rights of society as a whole? Is the plan so long followed, of 
turning over the gifts of nature as private property to the first 
one who seizes possession of them, necessarily the best for our 
present civilization, even if it was best when population was 
sparse and customs and laws were crude?” 





CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 
HE thirteenth session of 
Americanists, consisting of students, from all parts of the 
world, of American archeology and ethnology, will be held in 


the International Congress of 


New York on October 20-25 of this year. In commenting on this 
meeting Zhe American Antiguarian says, speaking of the relics 
of native life that are preserved in museums in all parts of the 
country: 


“The sad fact is apparent that the living representatives of 
the race or races whose hands have molded and fashioned these 
relics are so far removed from the Atlantic shores; the few frag- 
ments that are left are far beyond the Mississippi River, and 
present but a faint shadow of the peculiar form of culture which 
formerly prevailed. 

*The mounds of the Mississippi valley are left in a dilapidated 
condition and scarcely represent the state of art and architecture 
which formerly prevailed. Still there are a few large mounds 
and a few village enclosures left in Ohio, Illinois, and a few effi- 
gies in Wisconsin, and a few fragments in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi left. The great Serpent Mound and Fort Ancient, the 
Cahokia Mound, are still standing. The Cliff Dwellings and 
Pueblos are in a fair state of preservation. ‘The ruined cities of 
Mexico are fast going to ruin 

*“ Welcome will be extended to those who have taken up the 
study of American archeology, and every effort should be made 
to open to their view the wonderful things which are disclosed on 
this continent.” 


It is announced that all persons interested in the study of the 
archeology, ethnology, and early history of the two Americas 
may become members of the congress by signifying their desire 
to Marshall H. Saville, general secretary of the commission of 
organization, American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 





Electrical Freaks.—The perpetual-motion crank who once 
haunted the mechanical field has now gone over to electricity, 
according to 7he Electrical World and Engineer (July 5). In- 
stead of an automatic self-unbalancing fly-wheel, he now uses 
self-energized magnets, drawing a limitless supply of “juice” 
from the earth or air. Of other species of electrical crankism, 
the same paper goes on to speak as follows: 


“Another old and valued friend, almost as venerable as the 
mother-in-law joke, is the solenoidal projectile. Sometimes it 
rises to the magnitude of a railway train like the Portelectric 
road of a dozen years ago, and again it dwindles to an electro- 
magnetic rifle actuated by storage-batteries in the stock; but it 
is the same dear old plausible freak first and last and all the 
time. It bobbed up again quite recently in the alluring form of 





vent corrosion are worse than useless. 
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a rifled cannon that spat out an endless stream of armor-piercing 
projectiles that would range thirty miles and make a Krupp steel 
plate look like an old-fashioned doughnut. This is interesting, 
but it is coming the game a bit strong. We would suggest to 
the next editor who feels tempted to use his long scissors on this 
particular item that he sit solemnly down in the privacy of his 
sanctum, send the office boy out for an old arithmetic, and figure 
out the output required for the generating station of an electro- 
magnetic fort. It would make the Niagara station look like a 
liqueur glass alongside of « beer tun, and Ananias like an irre- 
sponsible amateur. Even the lamented Professor Keeley never 
had a happier inspiration. Yet another worthy competitor for 
immortality is the dynamo that lights the universe without any 
output to speak of, by shifting circuits so rapidly that the eye 
does not know it is cheated. We would not dare to say how 
many times within our memory this simple and beautiful scheme 
has been dragged out of retirement to browse upon the green- 
backs of the unwary.” 





Dangers of Tall Buildings.—Should skyscrapers be 
permitted on the retail streets of a city? According to W. S. 
Smith, the Chicago engineer, the beams and girders of the steel 
frames are quickly impaired by corrosion, and the skyscrapers 
are in danger of collapsing in a few years. Bearing this in 
mind and also the danger from seismic disturbance, Popular 
Mechanics (June 21) says: 


“Tall department stores, many contend, should not be per- 
mitted under any conditions: for in these the loss of life would 
be appalling in the event of any accident during the busy hours. 
Six stories is considered a tall building on a retail street in Eu- 
rope, and conservative men say that this should be the limit to 
the height of department stores in America. If all the build- 
ings were of this height, is claimed, the street would have a 
more artistic appearance and there would be a chance for all the 
people to get out in case of fire or other accident.” 

The same paper reprints in this connection the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Smith’s speech already referred, made before the 
Chicago real estate board : 

“Wherever sulfurous fumes come in contact with iron and 
steel very rapid corrosion takes place—so rapid that in instances 
where locomotives run frequently under a steel structure the 
fumes escaping from the smokestack have injured iron beams 
and girders to such an extent that they were unsafe in less than 
five years. A notable example of that kind was in the approach 
to the Eads bridge in St. Louis. I presume similar instances 
could be found in Chicago if a little care was taken to look them 
up. Any attempt to cover steel with perishable paints to pre- 
Common oil paint will 
lose its efficacy within five years, in the mean time keeping the 
concrete from contact with the steel and so robbing the steel of 
the protection the lime in concrete would give.” 


Is Fasting Beneficial ?—We are living in an age of fads, 
remarks Good Health, and as its opinion has been solicited in 
regard to the “fasting fad,” it proceeds to give it (July) as fol- 
lows: 


“There is no particular advantage to be gained from going 
hungry. Hunger is the voice of nature telling us that the sys- 
tem needs food, and, like all of nature’s warnings, should be 
heeded. To be sure, a great many, we might say the majority 
of people, eat too much as well as too often; but the entire absti- 
nence from food is an exceptional remedy, if it is used at all. In 
cases ‘where one’s stomach is filled with germs it is far better to 
fast than to go on eating in the usual way; but even then it is 
not necessary, for one can get all the benefits of fasting and 
more, without the discomfiture, by subsisting, for a time, upon 
a fruit diet. In this way the germs are starved out, the fruit 
juice acting as a disinfectant. Usually one or two days of this 
kind of fasting is all that is needed, and it is not always neces- 
sary to use the fruit entirely alone even then. Some dry steril- 
ized bread, such as zwieback or granose, may be taken with it 
without interfering with the purpose of the fast. It is really 


wonderful what can be accomplished by the use of fruit in rid- 
ding the digestive tract of germs.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHAT WILL THE CRITICS DO WITH PAUL? 


es Phased the Gospel accounts of the resurrection of Jesus be 

given up as non-historical, there still remains the unques- 
tionably historic and authentic testimony of Paul.” This is the 
keynote of an article by Rev. Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, of 
Chicago University, in which he dwells upon the incalculable 
need the Christian Church has for Paul, as one whose testimony 
*‘no fiercest crucible fires of historical criticism can possibly in 
the least affect.” Dr. Wilkinson (who writes in 7ze Homiletic 
Review, June) does not think that this importance of Paul’s tes- 
timony is adequately appreciated, He says: 


“ur 


lhe cry, so rife everywhere about us, ‘ Back to Christ!’ really 
means, from the lips of many who utter it, ‘Away from Paul!’ 
—nay, even, almost, ‘Away with Paul!’ With many zealously 
active and widely influential Christian teachers and writers the 
feeling has been growing stronger every day for now a decade of 
years or more that the Apostle Paul has too long been suffered to 
dominate, too exclusively, our conceptions of Christianity. The 
view has been propagating itself by boldly declaring itself that 
the proper way to regard Paul’s writings is to regard them as 
setting forth, not authoritatively the true doctrines of Christ, 
but only as setting forth one great mind’s own individual way 
of conceiving those doctrines. The doctrines themselves, it is 
urged, in their unadulterated purity, are to be sought in the 
words of the living Jesus, as those words are reported by the 
four evangelists, but especially by the three synoptic evangel- 
ists so called, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The records of these 
historians, we are told, are to be carefully sifted; for the truth 
which they give is mingled with error—the error of imperfect re- 
port and imperfect transmission. Besides this, so we are further 
given to understand, there is the error, an uncertain amount, to 
which Jesus himself, as proved by his own admissions of igno- 
rance on some points, was liable.” 

From this “ pitiable state of hopeless incertitude,” Paul rescues 
us by his witness to “a living, an ascended, a glorified Christ.” 
It was for the sake of this service that Christ waited until after 
his resurrection and ascension before calling Paul to the apostle- 
ship. It is Paul alone who gives to Christ’s preexistence and to 
his exaltation after death the proper prominence, making almost 
nothing, in comparison, of the Lord’s earthly life. It was not 
upon Jesus as a man among men, but upon Jesus as supreme 
divine Lord over 
men that Paul laid 
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ported by very ill-qualified biographers, biographers that must 
be halted with challenge at every point and not confidently relied 
upon, unless they a// ¢hree happen to relate the same thing in the 
same way—I say all‘ three,’ not all four, because John is toa great 
extent discredited and counted out as not John, but another man 
by the name of John—this tendency, however it may suppose it- 
self to be peculiarly loyal to Jesus, is, in deepest truth, the most 
specious and the most dangerous disloyalty to him that he hag 
ever encountered in all the centuries since he finished the work 
on earth that was given him to do. 

“Let it be duly considered, if Christ comes at length to be 
measured by this rule, the time will then not be distant when he 
will be still further reduced ; and from being the preeminent, the 
ideal, the flawless man, will be found out to be at best a man not 
well enough known to deserve such distinction, and, at worst, a 
man shown to have had his limitations, his weaknesses, his in- 
fatuations, even his faults of temper in speech and in behavior, 
such as bring him down after all quite comfortably near the 
level of the better sort of average human nature.” 


In the opinion of Dr, Wilkinson, however, “ nothing even con- 
ceivable, except the actual literal resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, can account for the undoubtedly historical phe- 
nomenon of the Apostle Paul, his career, and his written words,” 





A PLEA FOR PUTTING HERETICS TO DEATH. 


Rape subject of putting heretics to death has recently en- 
gaged the attention of the German Reichstag and the Ger- 
man press. It was brought up in consequence of the arguments 
of Father de Luca, a Jesuit clergyman, “who,” says the Areuz 
Zeitung (Berlin), “advocates, as is well known, the punishment 
of heretics by death.” The Clerical Center party was defending 
one of its measures in the Reichstag recently when the matter 
was dealt with. Deputy Sattler mentioned that Father de Luca 
advocated putting heretics to death “and employed the most 
amazing language.” ‘To this the Clerical deputy Spahn an- 
swered: “I doubt if de Luca's book contains such a proposition 
in the absolute sense that putting heretics to death is even theo- 
retically justifiable.” The Clerical Ké/nische Volkszeitung 
says in reply: “Unfortunately, Dr. Spahn’s doubt is not well 
founded, for Fatncr de Luca categorically advocates punishing 
heretics with death.” The work in which the clergyman empha- 
sizes his views is entitled “Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici Pub- 
lici,” and contains 





commanding em- 
phasis. Dr, Wilkin- 
son continues; 
“The Christian 
Church can not af- 
ford to obey the call 
‘Back to Christ!’ if 
that call be under- 
stood to mean back 
to the earthly Christ 
of the Gospel histo- 
ries, away from the 
heavenly Christ of 
the epistles of Paul. 
The tendency, now 
so strong and preva- 
lent so widely, to 
deal with Jesus on 
severely ‘scientific’ 
principles of histori- 
cal criticism, simply 
as a man who lived 








~ this paragraph: 


“The church has 
established various 
punishments for 
heretics. . . . Ac- 
cording to Tanner, 
the following is to 
be noted regarding 
the penalty of death: 
(1) The secular pow- 
er, upon thechurch’s 
order and authority, 
must inflict the 
death penalty upon 
heretics, from which 
penalty they may 
not be exempted 
after having been 
handed over to the 
secular arm; (2) 
this penalty is in- 
curred not only by 








once in Palestine, 
and whose words 
and deeds were 
very imperfectly re- 
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heresy with their mother’s milk and persist in it; (3) this pen- 
alty, where received, is to be extended to all the lapsed, or, if 
they wish to return to the faith, then to all who are pertinacious 
after an admonition.” 


The Clerical German newspaper quotes this extract and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


“Father de Luca, however, advocates the death penalty for 
heretics even in our own day, as he emphatically states in an- 
other place (page 142). . . . To uphold such politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal views as were inculcated three hundred years ago evinces an 
almost incredible backwardness. Politico-ecclesiastical relations 
have so changed in the last three hundred years that it must be 
deemed sheer irrationalism to advance such doctrines in all seri- 
ousness. . . . We could wish, in the interest of the Jesuit order, 
that Father de Luca had met with adequate criticism in the 
Civilta Cattolica, or some other organ of the Jesuits. It must 
be clear to friend and foe that the Society of Jesus does not stand 
for such doctrines and does not tolerate them in its bosom. 
Writers like De Luca are the worst enemies of the Jesuit order 
and of the Catholic Church.” 


The subject of putting heretics to death was recently debated 
in a spirited manner in the columns of the Roman Catholic 
Tablet (London). A member of the Jesuit clergy, Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, wrote: “‘I believe the church would never countenance 
death for heresy nowadays.” The question at issue was in- 
volved in a passage in the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the 
illustrious Roman Catholic scholar and saint. The passage is 
thus quoted in 7he Tablet: 


“With regard to heretics two elements are to be considered, 
one element on their side and one on the part of the church. On 
their side is the sin whereby they have deserved, not only to be 
separated from the church by excommunication, but aiso to be 
banished from the world by death. For it is a much heavier 
offense to corrupt the faith, whereby the life of the soul is sus- 
tained, than to tamper with the coinage which is an aid to tem- 
poral life. Hence, if coiners and other malefactors are at once 
handed over by secular princes to a just death, much more may 
heretics, immediately they are convicted of heresy, be not only 
excommunicated, but also justly done to die. But on the part of 
the church is mercy in view of the conversion of them that err, 
and, therefore, she does not condemn at once, but ‘after the first 
and second admonition,’ as the apostle teaches (Titus iii. 10). 
After that, however, if the man is still found pertinacious, the 
church having no hope of his conversion, provides for the safety 
of others, cutting him off from the church by the sentence of ex- 
communication, and further she leaves him to the secular tribu- 
nal to be exterminated from the world by death.” 


A correspondent of the Roman Catholic paper, Walter Cook- 
sey, says in reference to this quotation: 


“Father Rickaby in a note refers back to a previous question 
and note on page 328, in which St. Thomas distinguishes be- 
tween ‘unbelievers, some*there are who have never received the 
faith, as Gentiles and Jews’: these are by no means to be co- 
erced by force. ‘Other unbelievers there are who have at one time 
received the faith and professed it, as heretics and all manner of 
apostates. Such persons are to be compelled even by corporal 
means to fulfil what they have promised, and hold what they 
have once received.’ To this the ever-vigilant Father Rickaby 
has added a note as follows: ‘’The heretics whom the medieval 
writers had in view were the heretics of their own time, Z2., 
apostate Catholics; the Protestant of our own day falls under 
St. Thomas's first class of unbelievers.’ ” 


Father Rickaby has himself communicated to 7he Tad/et re- 
garding this note of his: 


“ Inter alia the note points to ‘the irritation set up in modern 
minds at the sight of man punished for opinions, whether politi- 
cal or religious, a fact that the church would have to reckon with, 
even if she had might on her side, and consider whether it would 
be prudent in her nowadays to visit heresy with all the ancient 
penalties; for the church’s punishments are medicinal; and the 
same medicine does not suit every age and constitution of soci- 
ety.’ Also the note points out that modern Protestants ‘can not 
without distinction be called heretics.’” 
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An anonymous correspondent of Zhe 7ad/e?t finds fault with 
Father Rickaby as follows: 


“The passage from St. Thomas is susceptible of a very easy 
explanation. It is strange how people make difficulties out of 
nothing. St. Thomas says heretics may be jus¢/y put to death. 
He does not say.they ought to be put todeath. Heresy, in his 
eyes, was a capital crime, judged by the formal heretics of his 
day. Underlying this is the principle that the sword may be 
used to reserve the faith, but not to propagate it, a mission left 
toIslam. Now all this is simple enough. Father Rickaby says 
the words of St. Thomas do not supply to any state of things in 
the present or probable future. Then why translate the pas- 
sage at all? I think it was a pity totranslate it. Father Rick- 
aby seems to leave St. Thomas in the lurch. Having brought 
him up he ought to defend him. St. Thomas never said, nor did 
any other theologian, that the church ought to put heretics to 
death.”—7rans/ations made for Tur Lirerary DicEst. 





ARE THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND TO BECOME 
“AN ECCLESIASTICAL MONOPOLY ?” 


€ fee. new educational bill which the Conservatives have been 

gradually putting through Parliament and show every in- 
tention of passing is arousing among the Nonconformists a per- 
fect tempest of protest. They denounce it, in the words of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, who headed an 
important protesting delegation to Mr. Balfour, as “legislation 
which creates an ecclesiastical monopoly in the schools of the 
country.” Great meetings of protest have already been held, and 
still greater are being projected. At one of these meetings, 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon declared amid applause, “If the bill is 
passed, we shall try what the inside of a prison cell is,” meaning 
that he and other Nonconformists would refuse to pay the school 
rates under the new bill. 

As the new bill has every likelihood of the support of a sub- 
stantial majority in Parliament, all amendments of importance 
being voted down as they come up, the present agitation is con- 
fined for the most part to its enemies. Its supporters, including 
all of the Church of England ecclesiasts (except a few evangeli- 
calchurchmen) and the Roman Catholics, speak in a conciliatory 
way, following Mr. Balfour's cue in asserting that the grievances 
complained of by the Nonconformists are lessened, not intensified, 
by the new bill. These efforts at conciliation do not seem to 
have pacified the opponents of the bill. ARednor's Express says: 
““We would have to go back to pre-Reform days for any parallel 
to the stormy agitation which the Government has provoked 
throughout the country by its nefarious education bill. That 
such an outburst of popular feeling will be without its effect on 
the ultimate shape and fate of the measure is highly improb- 
able.” And Principal Fairbairn, in the address to Mr. Balfour, 
already referred to, said: “ We are face to face with a crisis more 
serious than any that has arisen in our history since 1662 and the 
act of uniformity.” ‘The Nonconformists seem to be practically 
a unit in opposition to the bill, and they claim to represent one- 
half the population affected by it. A request for a special audi- 
ence with King Edward is being considered. 

The bill relates to elementary schools, Prior to 1870 these 
schools were conducted almost entirely by two voluntary socie- 
ties, the National Society (a Church of England organization), 
and the British Schools Society (non-sectarian), which received 
grants from the Government and directed their expenditure. 
‘The work of these societies proving inadequate, the Forster bill 
was passed (in 1870) creating school boards to extend the school 
system and to bring the schools under the immediate control of 
the civil authorities; but the National Society was unwilling to 
turn over its schools to these boards, and undertook, if the Gov- 
ernment would continue to make the usual grants for its schools, 


to raise the rest of the funds necessary for their adequate sup- 
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port by voluntary contributions. There have been, conse- 
quently, two kinds of elementary schools, one kind supported 
entirely by taxation and administered entirely by the school 
boards; the other kind supported partly by government funds 
and partly by voluntary subscriptions, and administered by the 
Church of England authorities. Since 1897 the amount fur- 
nished by the Government for the support of the latter schools 
has been about five-sevenths of the total amount. This has not, 

Their view 
is that if they furnish the school buildings, the Government 


however, satisfied those in charge of these schools. 


should pay all the expenses of the conduct of the schools, leaving 
the Church of England authorities still in charge of their admin- 
istration. ‘lhe present bill is an attempt to grant this demand 
The 
provisions are thus summarized in 7/e Outlook (New York) : 


and also to unify the control of the two kinds of schools. 


“Henceforward, if the bill becomes law, as it undoubtedly 
will, the difference between the government grant to the volun- 
tary schools and the total cost of maintaining them will come, 
not, as heretofore, out of private subscriptions, but out of taxes 
levied by the municipal councils. Excepting that of London, all 
the existing school boards are to be abolished, and their duties 
are to be taken over by the municipal councils. Where board 
schools now exist, the municipal councils will have full control 
over them, and will appoint the teachers, In the case of the vol- 
untary schools, the municipal councils will not have this full 
measure of control. Members of the councils will be nominated 
to the committees of management of the voluntary schools; but 
the education bill is so drawn that the managers representing 
the church shall always be in a majority on these committees; 
and, as has been said, the bill leaves the appointment of the 
teachers with the church. This is one of the chief grounds of the 
opposition to the bill; for while the salaries of the teachers in 
these schools are to come entirely out of public funds, there is to 
be no effective control over their appointment by anybody repre- 
senting the taxpayers, and, as in the past, none but communi- 
cating members of the Church of England will be appointed to 
the staffs of the church schools.” 


Another provision, on which Mr. Balfour lays some stress, is 
one granting the parents of any thirty Nonconformist children 
the privilege of starting a school of their own at any time and 
claiming “rate aid for its maintenance and support.” Zhe Brit- 
ish Weekly (June 19) concludes a long editorial as follows: 


“We can truly say that we desire no controversy with the 
Church of England, no revival of the old, angry, sloughing sore. 
But it may be well that the matter is brought at last to a defini- 
tive issue. Unfortunately, the one attitude which we can now 
maintain to the Church of England is that of armed watchful- 
ness. Mr. Balfour is childishly ignorant of the bill and of the 
whole subject, but the authors of the bill knew very well what 
they were doing. We shall give them clear and unmistakable 
proof that they have been detected, that they will be checked, 
and that in due time they will be punished. When we find Guy 
Fawkes among the powder-barrels, when the train is laid before 
our eyes on the ground, when the lighted match is in his hands, 
it is nonsense to say that we do not know what he is about. We 
do know. We shall act according to our knowledge. We shall 
never capitulate to this vile conspiracy.” 


The Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., in an address before a public 
meeting in Birmingham (June 19), said: 


“I speak , I avow, in sincerity and truth, that to me as a Non- 
conformist, holding in my very heart, as I do, the great doctrines 
of justification by faith, and the glorious right of every soul to 
go, unaccompanied, and without permission, into the presence 
chamber of God, and to enjoy the saving, inspiring fellowship 
of the Lord, that to me as a Nonconformist, and to countless 
others who hold those doctrines, the teaching of the extreme 
High Churchman is not merely insufficient—it is ofttimes false 
and blasphemous! And yet in thousands and thousands of dis- 
tricts, the school in which this teaching is given is the only 
school which Nonconformist children can attend, and now to this 
gross injustice there is to be added the further grievance of com- 
pelling the parents of these children to contribute direct rate- 
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support, by which the propagation of this teaching may be made 
more secure, and clerical ascendency made invincible 


or 


lhe advent of this bill marked the dawn of a day of deepened 
and intensified embitterment. The Nonconformists are not un- 
accustomed to days of hardship and struggle. We have ever had 
to come to our own through strife and wrestling. The state 
church has never yielded aught of right, or even of grace; every- 
thing has had to be won at the point of stern compulsion. We 
do not whine because of the long course of the battle; we make 
no apology for our resistance! We enter the conflict, not as the 
children of fear, or of ominous defeat, but as those who know 
that to a struggle like this there can be only one issue, the over- 
throw of priestly pride and ascendency, and the triumph of true 
and spiritual religion!” 


The Pilot (London, July 5), which is a secular paper and 
takes a dispassionate view, admits that the Nonconformists have 
some reason for dissatisfaction, but thinks that they are strain- 


ing out a gnat and swallowing acamel. It says: 


“To object to a particular off-shoot of the principle of Estab- 
lishment, while the principle itself is not seriously threatened, is 
hardly practical politics. We know, of course, that ‘the Noncon- 
formist conception of Christianity and the Christian Church di- 
rectly involves the theory that the state has no ex officio religious 
function.’ ‘That is our conception also. The state as such has 
no means of judging between one religion and another. It can not 
say, That is true, or, That is false. But tho the state can not 
establish a religion because it is true, it can establish a religion 
because the majority of its citizens wish it. This is the present 
position in England, ‘The state has no preference for the relig- 
ion of one citizen over the religion of another, or, to be quite 
accurate, it has abolished every such preference except in the 
case of one or two offices which in defiance of reason and justice 
are closed against a particular creed. But it continues to give 
the Church of England the position of an Establishment because 
the majority of the people of England wish it. . .. There are 
advantages in the position of an Established Church, there are 
advantages in the position of a Disestablished Church, and the 
two seem so equally balanced that churchmen may await the re- 
sult with composure. But so long as the Church of England is 
established we can not see that the establishment in a sense of 
her elementary schools is any additional hardship. It is part of 
a larger system which as yet the Nonconformists have not seri- 
ously challenged.” 


In 7he Fortnightly (May) appears an article by Cloudesley 
Brereton, who wrote evidently before the present agitation had 
begun, but who seemed to foresee it and to deprecate it as fol- 
lows: 

“The apparent payment for religious instruction out of the 
rates is certain to be seized on as a handle by those who have no 
sense of proportion and would rather that more than half the 
country should be condemned indefinitely to educational ineffi- 
ciency than that the smallest tithe of the rates should appear to 
be applied to the support of dogmatic teaching. Such people 
conveniently ignore the fact that while the religious instruction 
occupies less thana quarter of the school time, already more than 
three-quarters of the cost of the instruction given in the denomi- 
national schools comes out of the public purse. As matte1® 
therefore stand, not only has the religious instruction hitherto 
been paid for by public money, but a good deal more than half 
of the secular instruction has also been met from the same 
source. ‘The average school-board advocate passes lightly over 
the fact that the largest rate-payers, especially in the country, 
have not only to pay school rates but also to find the money to sup- 
port their own denominational school. This is especially true of 
many Catholics. It would be interesting to see what such per- 
sons would think of the Quebec method of applying the rates 
toward the aid of denominational schools. In that part of the 
empire all are obliged to pay the school rate, but may choose the 
type of school to which they desire their contribution should go. 
Such a striking instance of regard for not only local, but indi- 
vidual option, ought to commend itself to our #/einstddtist and 
individualistic brethren. Yet, were such a principle mooted in 


this country, they would be the first to invoke the oneness of the 
nation and dilate on the sinfulness of splittimg up the people into 
rival religious camps.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE POLITICAL LEADER OF THE VATICAN. 


~HE fate of the friars in the Philippines really depends 
upon Cardinal Rampolla, according to the unanimous ver- 
dict of the European press. His character has been very much 
discussed for many years, but never more so than now, for he is 
said by the Frankfurter Zeitung to have matured all his plans 
to secure his election as Pope in succession to Leo XIII. Gov- 
ernor Taft, it is further said, was incomprehensible to the Ital- 
ian, who can not understand the business-like ways of Ameri- 
cans. The papal Secretary of State is the subject of an elaborate 
study in the Corriera del/a Sera (Rome), which says among 
other things: 


“It has often been said that Rampolla is a pupil of the Jes- 
uits. This can not be accepted literally. But he was certainly 
protected by them, and to this day he has many ways and ten- 
dencies in common with them. ‘To this circumstance he owes 
the success of his career. When but forty-four years old, he was 
made cardinal, and he has thus been a prince of the church for 
fifteen years. Since 1888 he has been Papal Secretary of State, 
and from this period dates the irreconcilable character of Vati- 
can politics. When he assumed office Leo XIII., it is said, 
wanted to be his own premier. The Secretary of State was to 
be merely subordinate. Rampolla seemed to fall in with this 
view of his functions. The external deportment of the young 
prince of the church was most modest and unassuming. It be- 
lied his imposing appearance and youthful vigor. Rampolla, 
always humble, always obedient, studied the Pope’s character, 
insinuated himself into his confidence, avoided every occasion 
of clashing with his tendencies, was never emphatic, was under 
uo circumstances inopportune with his suggestions and made 
them appear to come invariably from the Pope.” 


In this way, proceeds our authority, Cardinal Rampola made 
himself the Pope’s right-hand man in all matters that had to do 
with politics. Diplomacy relating to the Holy See was in time 
left exclusively to Rampolla, and his word became final. But 
there grew up within the Vatican an idea that this able man did 
not understand the best interests of the church, since he regarded 
them from a point of view exclusively political : 


“Notwithstanding everything, his policy is beginning to meet 
with checks. An entirely new influence can not be long in ma- 
king itself felt. Rampolla, bent upon injuring Italy, has de- 
clared himself the enemy of the Triple Alliance and the friend 
of the Dual Alliance . . . He has been forced to yield finally to 
Germany on all points, for the Vatican yields to necessity; but 
he yielded in an uncourtly way that did not save appearances. In 
Spain, the Vatican has essayed a game of politics that pleased 
neither the clericals nor the Government. Even in Portugal the 
policy of the Vatican was halting and did not always subserve 
religious interests, because it was too much involved in matters 
political. All this makes Rampolla appear the wrong man for 
his post, and the growing discontent with him gains new force 
from the complaints that come from abroad. Thecrash is not 
near yet, to be sure, but the reaction against Rampolla’s rule 
has begun.” 


The Cardinal’s position with reference to the negotiations over 
the friars is thus set forth in the London 7imes : 


‘Rumor has it that this situation has given rise to some clever 
fencing on the part of Cardinal Rampolia. ‘To him, as Secre- 
tary of State, it must materially in any case fall to bear the 
brunt of the negotiations with the American mission. He is, 
moreover, protector of the Augustinians, one of the four orders 
concerned. But he is also a candidate for the Papal tiara, and 
has no intention of standing alone in incurring the odium of 
signing away the rights of the four congregations in return for 
hard cash and, possibly, sundry arrangements benefiting the 
future secular clergy of the Philippines. . . . As to the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state, the members of the Amer- 
ican mission are likely to find it good-humoredly ignored in the 
Vatican, where the principle laid down in the Encyclical on 
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Human Liberty—‘justice and reason forbid the state to be athe- 
ist, or, what comes to the same thing, to have the same feelings 
toward the different religions and to accord to them without 
discrimination equal rights’—is too deeply rooted to sanction 
recognition of the ‘errors’ of the United States Constitution.” 

There is another view of Cardinal Rampolla’s character, how- 
ever, and it comes, oddly enough, from the Zemfs (Paris), 
organ of the French Foreign Office. This paper says he is a true 
friend of the Latin races, and it points out that the influence of 
the religious orders in the Orient is advantageous to France. 
But the Zemfs does not say this editorially, altho the article is 
from a contributor who is in close touch with the paper and the 
utterance has almost the force of an official opinion.—77ans/a- 
tions made for THE LiveRARY DiGEstT. 





CUBA, ROOSEVELT, AND THE SENATE. 


HE curious position—as the European newspapers think— 

in which President Roosevelt has placed himself between 

Cuba and the United States Senate is of more interest than even 

the plight of the ‘island itself. Mr. Roosevelt has at last been 

spectacular in European eyes, and the foreign newspapers have 

seized upon that single circumstance to the exclusion of all else. 

That the President should actually brave the powerful Senate is 

almost a nine-days’ wonder. The Zemfs (Paris) devotes an 
elaborate editorial to the subject: 


“Until now the redoubtable Ted has not seemed to justify 
either fears or hopes. Neither with reference to the trusts which 
he has so often denounced and which he appears less resolute to 
reform, nor with reference to his party and the license conse- 
quent upon too many Republican members of Congress, has he 
adopted the radical measures of a Hotpsur. There have even 
been manifest in his attitude and language traces of a sort of 
timidity, of a certain wish to gain the approval of public opinion, 
of a certain self-distrust. This is so true that the politicians, 
abandoning themselves to a reaction as extreme as had been 
their first anxiety, now proclaim their absolute confidence in the 
suspected idealist of yesterday. They hasten to tie the Presi- 
dent in the bonds of gratitude by selecting him already as the 
party candidate in the Presidential election of 1904. ... Mr. 
Roosevelt saw that he was sliding down an inclined plane at the 
bottom of which was his final subjection to the caucus and the 
machine. He has decided to act. By his message on the tariff 
and Cuba he sets the pace for the majority. He announces that 
he proposes to be the commander and not the docile instrument, 
Whatever be the result of this appeal, it will have done much to 
clear the atmosphere and to restore to the President the fulness 
of that moral authority which he had allowed to relax some- 
what.” 

English opinion is thoroughly on the side of President Roose- 
velt, who is called by Zhe St. James's Gazette (London), “a 
strong man” who “is bent on giving the rather ramshackle re- 
public in West Indian waters every possible chance”: 

“There is, in fact, a coalition of vested commercial interests 
and obstinate political self-conceit against the President in his 
whole-hearted effort to induce the American people to keep their 
promise of independence to Cuba in the spirit, and not merely 
by putting up a pasteboard republic in Havana and then leaving 
the islanders to starve at leisure. The members of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own party who refuse to support him in this matter, be- 
cause they mean that they and not the President shall govern 
the United States, are not too severely censured by the remark 
of a New York evening paper that to speak of national honor to 
these gentlemen is to speak a language unknown to them,” 


German opinion also indorses Mr. Roosevelt. The Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin) says that the President “owed it to his honor” 
to see that faith was kept with Cuba, but the opinion of this 
paper is that the trusts and corporations will maintain their com- 
bination and deny the relief so greatly needed.— 7rans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM ON “* POLISH 
ARROGANCE.” 


MPEROR WILLIAM took part recently in the consecration 
of the chapel in the Castle of Marienburg in West Prussia. 


4 


He ordered a portrait representing him as the protector of the 
Knights of the Cross to be hung in the great refectory, and, after 
the consecration of the chapel, he made a speech to the Order of 
St. John, emphasizing the services of that Order in the vanquish- 


ing of paganism. He concluded in the following words: 


“T have already had occasion in this castle and on this spot to 
emphasize the fact that old Marienburg is the only stronghold in 
the East, that it was the starting-point of culture for the coun- 
tries lying to the east of the Vistula, and that it will remain for- 
ever the symbol of German culture. Now again has it come to 
this: that Polish arrogance wants to encroach upon Germanism, 
and I am compelled to summon my people to the preservation of 
their national possessions. Here in Marienburg I express the 
hope that all the brethren of the Order of St. John will always 
be at my service when I call upon them to defend Germanism 
and German customs, and in that hope I drink the health of the 
Master of the Order.” 


This utterance, as was inevitable, elicited a deluge of press 
comment. The Vodksdlatt says: 


“It is remarkable that the responsible advisers of the crown 
did not dissuade the Emperor from speaking about ‘ Polish arro- 
gance,’ andin Marienburg at acelebration devoted to the memory 
of the Order of the Kilights of the Cross. For, as is well known, 
the German Order, which had its chief seat in Marienburg, 
harassed and persecuted Slavonic nations so long with ‘ German 
arrogance’ that the Poles duly repaid all its crimes with interest 
in the terrible battle of Marienberg, July 15, 1410. Never did 
Polish arms have a more glorious day than the one when the 
Poles inflicted that sound punishment on ‘ German arrogance.’ 
From that time the German Order declined and dwindled to 
such a degree that even a certain patriotic historian painfully 
admits: ‘ Never did a great Power fall so miserably.’ Not a 
vestige remained in Germany of the German Order, and in order 
to enliven the noisy festival in restored Marienburg there had to 
be brought members of the Order of St. John, which has pre- 
served itself to the present time as a game and sport of the Junk- 
ers. If this club of nobles is to represent the nation which the 
Emperor is summoning to the defense of the national posses- 
sions, ‘ Polish arrogance’ need not fear it... . The German 
working-people will take no part in this struggle; they prefer to 
look on with amazement as the heroic chancellor of the empire 
seizes in his sinewy hand the hare’s standard and goes with 
mortal courage into the combat amid the thundering shout: 
* Come on, at the rabbits!’” 


The Kélnische Volkszeituny recalls various other enunciations 
of Emperor William, namely, his speech against the “ squabblers,” 
his telegram to Kruger in 1896, his speech against the Social Demo- 
crats, his address to the “nations of Europe to defend their most 
sacred treasures” (against the yellow races), his speech to the 
troops setting out for China, to see toit that “no Chinaman should 
dare look askew at a German for a thousand years.” It adds: 


“The ‘ squabblers’ have not ceased to exist; the telegram to 
Kruger did not prevent the loss of the Boers’ independence; the 
speech against the Socialists did not induce Parliament to pass 
the exceptional laws; while the Chinese are already looking 
askew at the Germans. These facts do not constitute an auspi- 
cious omen for the newest enunciation of the Emperor and for his 

‘Polish program.” 

The same paper harshly criticizes Count von Biilow as the 
crown’s responsible adviser for failing to prevent the Marienburg 
speech—an utterance which will only show the Poles that they 
can count upon noone but themselves any more. The Frank- 
Jurter Zeitung thinks it wrong for the King to interfere person- 
ally in a strife about which opinion is not at all clear. The 
Schlesische Volkszeitung says that a war is here declared against 
the laws of nature, ‘“‘and those laws are stronger than all the 
Biilows, Hansemanns, Kennemanns, and Tiedemanns.” 
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“ Austriacus ” asks in the Sonn-und Montag szeitung(Vienna) 
if the Prussian Government wants all the Poles to look askew at 
the Germans. The first act of the Marienburg celebration was 
the taking for the Protestants of the castle chapel which had been 
a Roman Catholic chapel for over 600 years. Hence there js 
great bitterness among German Catholics. To this triumph of 
Protestantism there had been invited the Grand Master of the 
German Catholic Knights, the Austrian Archduke Eugene. He 
did not come; Emperor William remarked in his speech, how- 
ever, that only sickness had kept the Archduke from coming, but 
that he took great interest as well in the restoration of the castle 
as in the fortunes of the chapel. 

The Clerical Germania (Berlin), however, thinks that the 
presence of the only legitimate grand master of the German 
Knights would have placed that true son of the Roman Catholic 
Church in a strange position at the conversion of a Roman 
Catholic Church into an Evangelical sanctuary. 

The Polish Nowa Reforma (Cracow) says that it understands 
well the sorrow of the German Catholics, who are again rewarded 
thus for their faithful service to the Protestant Government: but 
it observes that the taking of the Marienburg chapel was not the 
chief object of the celebration : 


“Only a chapel is taken from the Catholics, while the Poles 
are to be exterminated altogether. For what other object than 
complete extermination could such a campaign of fifty millions 
against three millions have? ... After these utterances of the 
Emperor, we know who is the projector, or at least the soul, of 
the anti-Polish policy. Like master, like Government! ‘To one 
thing only do we want to call attention: once before was the 
power great of those who ruled in the Castle of Marienburg. 
Then came the battle of Griinwald [July 15, 1g10], which scat- 
tered that power to all the four winds. A like punishment may 
come on the‘ new Marienburg rulers.’ That it will come, we 
are most strongly persuaded. Emperor William spoke of Polish 
arrogance ; there isno such arrogance. ‘There is another kind of 
arrogance, however, which is plaguing us so much to-day, and 
to this arrogance there can be applied the German proverb 
Pride goes before a fall.” 


The Polish S/owo Polskie (Lemberg) says that nobody treats 
seriously the products of Emperor William’s eloquence ; “neither 
the haughty clanking of the sword nor the beating of the air with 
menacing phrases terrifies anybody to-day, since all know that 
those are effects intended for the German taste, which is not 
fastidious.” But his Marienburg speech presents a remarkable 
and important fact. 


“This is perhaps the first time it has occurred that a constitu- 
tional monarch comes out so openly in a national strife, becom- 
ing the advocate of the victorious majority against the conquered 
minority, dividing the citizens of the state into two classes, of 
which one is to have the right to the defense of its interests, its 
national possessions, while the other class is not to have that 
right. This is a plain violation of the Constitution and of the 
chief principle of parliamentary institutions. . Now our cause 
stands clear. In the national struggle with Germanism, there 
stands against us not only the Prussian Government but also the 
crown, which renounces its réle as arbiter in internal strifes. 
Emperor William himself emphasizes by the stand which he 
takes the fact that the Polish question has ceased to be, as was 
claimed hitherto, an internal affair of the Prussian state, but that 
it has a broader, an international and an interstate importance. 
The Marienburg speech really recognizes us as a belligerent 
party, and from that there spring certain consequences with 
which Prussian statemanship will have to reckon. 

“* The Brandenburgers fear only God,’ but we do not fear the 
Brandenburgers or their arrogance and their threats, or their 
phrases about the ‘ granite rock,’ about the ‘ mailed fist,’ about 
the imperial sz¢ volo sic jubeo. We do not fear a struggle, for 


we have back of us that which insures victory—the consciousness 
of the justice of our cause and asense of our strength, which, tho- 
it does not equal to-day the power of Germany, is constantly 
growing, while the German power is decaying and declining. . . . 
Prussianism did not annihilate us when we slumbered in torpor, 
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spiritually oppressed, and weak; it will not annihilate us now 
when, aroused and refreshed, we apply ourselves briskly and 
eagerly to work for the future. Of that future we are sure in the 
‘ countries lying to the west of the Vistula.’ Neither colonization 
nor exceptional laws nor ‘ strongholds’ and ‘ symbols’ of German 
culture will check the natural trend of events—all these will not 
restrain the advance of Polonism tothe West. Polonism is re- 
gaining those tracts which have for ages been regarded as lost 
irrecoverably.” 

The Old Bohemian /o/7/7sé states that in calling upon all 
Germans, even those who are not his subjects, to take part in 
this struggle, Emperor William has again manifested his Pan- 
German tendencies and has encroached upon the rights of foreign 
crowns, a fact which can not be justified by flights of oratory.— 
Translations made for Tur Lirerary DiGEst. 


COMING OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM. 


“T° HE announced visit of the Crown Prince of Siam to this 

country has attracted little or no attention. There was 
some talk of his presence at the St. Louis exposition and other 
places, but the royal etiquette requires the expenditure of a 
very large sum by his entertainers, and the project, it is 
said, fell through. ‘The Crown Prince has been 









magnificently entertained by the royalties of Eu- 
rope, for he is making a tour of the world. 

His name is stated by the Nouve//e 
Revue (Paris) to be Somdetch- 
Phra - Paramindr - 
Maha-Chulalon- 
korn - Pra - Chula- 
Chom-Klao, but the 
Kolnische Zeitung 
calls him Maha- 
Wajirawudh, and 
says 


“He was born Jan- 
uary I, 1881, and in 
1895, upon the death 
of the eldest son of 
the royal pair, was 
acknowledged as 
heir to the throne. 
The kingdom that 
he will be called 
upon to rule is some- 
what larger than 
Germany, but has 
only about 8,000,- 
ooo inhabitants. 
The great advan- 
ces made by Siam 
are very evident in 
the capital city of 
Bangkok. It has 
electric street rail- 
ways, electric light, 
telephones, tele- 
graphs and the 
like.” 











<> 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF SIAM. 


All this is very in- THE KING. 
teresting, but as re- 

gards the Crown Prince’s name it does not agree with the follow- 
ing editorial account of His Royal Highness taken from the 


Bangkok 7imes, a British paper published ir Siam: 


“His Royal Highness has been resident in England since be- 
fore he was proclaimed the heir to the throne on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, 1895, and Britishers as well as Siamese will be pleased to 
learn that King Edward has so cordially congratulated the young 
Prince on attaining his majority. In this part of the world peo- 


THE CROWN PRINCE. 
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ple attain their majority before they are twenty-one, but the 
congratulations and good wishes of the King of the country 
where the Prince has been educated are none the less timely 
on that account. H.R. H. Somdeth Chao Fa Maha Vajiravudh 
was born on the 1st January, 1881, so that he has just completed 
his twenty-first year, and the other day in his public appear- 
ances at Liverpool he made a most favorable impression on 
all. He was educated privately under the care of Mr. Basil 
Thomson, son of the late Archbishop of York, and Major 
Hume was his military governor. His military training was 
conducted at Sandhurst and with an English regiment, and he 
then went into residence at Oxford, which he left last year.” 


The Prince is also fortunate in the state of the country he will 
be called upon to rule. The London 7imes says: 


‘Siam is prosperous, her finances are flourishing; there is no 
debt, but a large reserve of gold and securities; the revenue is 
increasing ; and reforms have been inaugurated by the King and 
his Minister which have profoundly benefited the country. The 
Torrens system of land registration has been introduced. 
Crime, both in Bangkok and the interior, is everywhere decreas- 
ing, and an excellent provincial gendarmerie, under a Danish 
officer, has effected a great change in law and order. Through- 
out, the country compares favorably with Burma; not a single 
frontier incident remains unsettled.” 


The great complication facing Siam is the protracted nego- 
tiation with France regarding territory on both sides of 
the Mekong valley. There are other differences 
with France, but the main controversy is ter- 
ritorial, and B/lackwood'’s Magazine 
(Edinburgh) said of it recently 


“We may be as- 
sured that if the 
French are allowed 
to instal themselves 
on the right of the 
Mekong, it will be 
the prelude to fur- 
ther disputes with 
the King’s govern- 
ment, to new meth- 
ods of pressure or to 
developments of the 
old, until Siam shall 
be induced to part 
with more territory. 
It should be remem- 
bered that the Dee- 
laration of 1896, 
which is the only 
paper obstacle to the 
annexation of Siam 
by France, is de- 
nounced by the Co- 
lonial party. Hith- 
erto their dream of 
wealth to be derived 
from Indo-China 
has not been ful- 
filled. The Mekong 
has proved a fraud, 
and the territory 
snatched from Siam 
of small value. The 
rind has been found 
bitter, and they de - 
sire to get their teeth 
into the fruit. The Colonial party look to the acquisition of the 
valley of the Menam and of Bangkok as the only means of mak- 
ing their great Indo-Chinese empire a reality and a success.” 











THE QUEEN 


But French newspapers repudiate any intentions of the sort. 
The République (Paris), organ of ex-Premier Meline, says: 
“The defense of our rights need cause no alarm whatever in 
Bangkok as far as the integrity of Siam is concerned.” — 7rans/a- 
tions made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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HE national election in Japan is to take place on August 10 
unless postponed by imperial decree, and such postpone- 
ment seems unlikely. ‘The factions are numerous, and the cam- 
paign has become quite animated. The general impression is 
that Count Katsura’s ministry will be retained in power. Mar- 
quis Ito heads one group of political forces, and Count Okuma 
heads another. Both these statesmen give a qualified support 
to the Katsura ministry, but there is a warm struggle for posi 
tions in the representative body soon to be elected. It seems 
anomalous that two rival statesmen should support the same 
ministry; but it is rendered necessary by the fact that party 
government is so imperfectly understood by the voters of Japan. 
Japan and America (New York) says on this point: 


‘ 


‘The friends of party government in Japan have long watched 
with interest the slow growth of party spirit. Marquis Ito will, 
perhaps, be most popularly known in the history of his country, 
as Jefferson has become in the history of the United States, as 
the creator of political parties. 

“We do not understand, however, why Japanese should feel 
so pessimistic in regard to the ultimate triumph of party organi- 
zation and party government. ‘This form of government is the 
natural growth of democratic institutions, whether they exist in 
an empire as Germany, a kingdom as England, a military re- 
public as France, a true republic as the United States, or a true 
democracy as Switzerland; and there seems no reason for doubt- 
ing that at least two great parties—possibly the Constitutional 
or Liberal party of Marquis Ito, and the Progressive party, led 
now by Count Okuma—should not develop and displace ‘clan’ 
government. Japan has prospered and developed under a ‘clan’ 
government, and will continue to do so, especially when such a 
government is guided by a powerful and master-mind like that 
of Prime Minister Katsura, Indeed, Count Katsura himself is an 
ideal party leader, and it is just such men who could give stabil- 
ity, purpose, and power to great political organizations. Japan 
has never lacked for statesmanship and leadership. No crisis 
has yet found her without a skilful and masterful mind at the 
helm, It is inevitable, therefore, that great leaders will draw 
around them a larger and larger following, until two or three 
great political parties are formed.” 


The same publication also gives the following particulars re- 
garding a leading issue in the election : 


“The naval program of the Government has entered into the 
campaign as one of the most absorbing of public questions. ‘The 
effect of this has been to create more interest in the election and 
to bring new strength to the Government. Nothing is more pop- 
ular in Japan to-day than the proposition to maintain the navy 
at a strength sufficient to insure the integrity of the Japanese 
empire and to enforce its authority at home and abroad, and 
make it able to cope on more than equal terms with any possible 
adversary. The government will ask an appropriation of 200, - 
000,000 yen ($100,000,000) for the increase of the navy.” 


The Japanese press seems to be devoting its attention to the 
nayy in particular. The /277 Shimpo (Tokyo) insists, for in- 
stance, that Japan must not think her alliance with England 
exempts her from building up her own navy. The great mass 
of native Japanese newspapers, however, are rated as petty, ir- 
responsible sheets, the political opinions of-which carry no 
weight. The Kobe Chronic/e, a British paper published in Ja- 
pan, prints an article on the approaching elections which con- 
tains this statement among other things: 


“Formerly each elector was privileged to give a vote for as 
many candidates as were required to represent his division, but 
the statute now provides that an elector should exercise only one 
vote and therefore elect only one candidate, altho half a 
dozen may be required to represent the constituency. The cumu- 
lative vote has the advantage of giving representation to the 
minorities, but the practise is to be discontinued in Japan. 

“In the past, elections have been charaterized by little speech- 
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making, and there is not much indication of a change on this 
occasion. ‘The provisions of the old law which forbid the candi- 
date or any on his behalf entertaining the electors for electoral 
ends, under cover of other objects, have been considerably al- 
tered with a view to depriving candidates and their supporters 
of any loopholes for its evasion. The police are on the gudz vive 
for the detection of any breaches of the law.” 

‘The total number of deputies to be elected is 382. The parties 
are the constitutional, the progressives, the imperialists, the in- 


dependents, and afew small groups. An “official” prediction of 


the outcome gives the independents 197 members, the constitu- 
tionals 100, the progressives 50, the imperialists 25, and the “San- 


shi,” a political club, 10. The /udépfendance Belge (Brussels) 


has this observation : 


“The Katsura ministry seems to have the confidence of the 
country, and unless the unexpected happens to upset all calcu- 
lations, it is generally admitted that it will have in the new 
Parliament a majority sufficient to carry out its administrative 
and financial reforms.”—77ans/ations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEstT. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


MONROEISM AGAIN.—The lecture to the London Chamber of Commerce 
on the Monroe Doctrine by Sir F. Pollock has called forth two antithetical 
English views. The lecturer wanted (Great Britain to admit the doctrine, 
whereupon 7he Saturday Review (London) said: “It is not obvious why Sir 
Frederick Pollock should be so anxious to impress on the London Chamber 
of Commerce the advantages to England of the Monroe Doctrine; but it is 
perfectly obvious that he made the lamest defense of it on Wednesday that 
has ever been made even by American politicans. He admits that the doc- 
trine has neither national nor international validity, But it stands for ‘the 
determination of the English-speaking nations to preserve their ideals of 
political and spiritual freedom against ail external interference.’ Surely 
some unctuous popular preacher is speaking! One of its applications was 
the conquest of part of Mexico and the annexation of Texas for the purpose 
of extending slavery.” But 7he Spectator (London) says: “We ought for- 
mally to acknowledge the Monroe Doctrine—we already agree to it prac- 
tically--and to express our willingness to support it should the necessity 
arise. We might, as we proposed a year or so ago, ask the American State 
Department first to state the doctrine in clear terms, and then put on rec- 
ord our acquiescence in it.” 


THE GENIUS OF CHINA. Under this head some interesting traits in 
Chines® character ate set forth by Hesper Ukhtomskiin a recent number 
of The Contemporary Review (London). He says: “The Yellow Man is 
averse by nature from bloody battles and excessive stress; his detestation 
of war is instinctive, and naturally developed, along with a certain neglect 
of military affairs, under the influence of the consciousness that even the 
bravest and mightiest of his neighbors were powerless against him. The 
giant among the nations either rooted them out as rebels, or, even oftener, 
assimilated them morally. When the time came to recognize new enemies, 
and this time extremely dangerous ones—the Europeans—the decrepitude of 
will and feeling in the self-satisfied Chinese Government would not allow it 
clearly to perceive the truth as to its own backwardness. It continued 
and still continues to regard itself as the center of the earth, unprepared to 
bear the punishment for such a touching blindness.” 


KING ALPHONSO’S ALLEGED CLERICALISM.—It is not long since English 
newspapers were saying that the young King of Spain is anti-Clerical in 
his sympathies. Now, however, the Hera/do (Madrid) and the /mparcial 
(Madrid) are accusing him of Clerical leanings. Perez Galdos, the novel- 
ist, was awarded a decoration, but the young king, it was said, would nat 
confirm the award on account of the novelist’s anti-Clerical play of “Elec- 
tra.”. The rumors that grew out of this situation are disposed of. King 
Alphonso confirmed the award. 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY AS FRIENDS.—“All well-informed persons, in 
view of the cordial personal relations between the German Emperor and 
the King of England, as well as the sensible policy of the two governments 
with reference to the South African peace, will see a potent force for the 
world’s peace in the resulting state of public opinion in both countries,” 
says the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin). As regards Africa generally, this 
periodical says no antagonism exists at all. 


IfALIAN PARLIAMENTARY GROUPS.—The great number and variety of 
parliamentary groups in Italy hinders the formation of a truly constitu- 
tional party in the kingdom, according to Domenico Zanichelli in the Vuwove 
Antologia (Rome). These groups have a wholly negative policy and they 
never advance a single constructive idea, but they fluctuate and render 
uncertain.all ministries and make Italian politics a matter of intrigue. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT IN FRANCE. — The President of the French Re- 
public, Emile Loubet, regards the former Premier, Waldeck-Rousseau, in 
a doubtful way, according to the Correspondant (Paris). This organ says 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau is determined to be the next President of the 
French Republic or, at any rate, contemplates such a possibility. M. 
Loubet knows this, hence a mutual coldness. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE.—The gathering of colonial premiers in 
London will not result in imperial federation, in the opinion of the Paris 
Zemps. It thinks such an outcome as formal union would be deemed a 


“dangerous experiment” by a certain colonial element. 
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“Labor Lost.”—Frederico Saenz. (Frederico 
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“The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci.“—Dimitri 
Merejkowski. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

“A Manual of Instruction in the Principles of 
Prompt Aid to the Injured.”—Alvah H. Doty. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“Ranson's Folly.” — Richard 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1 50.) 


Harding Davis. 


“Chiquita.” — Merrill Tileston. (The Merrill 
Company, Chicago, $1.50.) 

“Scientific Bible."—Mary A. Hunt. (F. E. 
Ormsby & Co., Chicago ) 

“The Great Issues.“"—Wharton Barker. (The 
North American, Philadelphia.) 

“The Gordian Knot.”— Arthur T. Pierson. 


(Funk & Wagnalls Co., $o.60 net ) 
“The Concise Standard Dictionary.” 


James C. Fernald. 


Edited by 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., $060 
net.) 

“The Comprehensive Standard Dictionary.” 
Edited by James C. Fernald. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., $1.00.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. 
By L. MacLEAN WATT. 
[Out of 1,023 coronation odes submitted in a 
recent prize competition, instituted by the English 
magazine Good Words, that written by the Rev. 
L. Maclean Watt was adjudged the best. The 


successful poet was born in 1867 and was educated 
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Here, all alone in the dark, 
While the stars are dying, 
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My soul grows still, and I hark 
To the voice of the sea-winds crying 
From far away, where, low on the long-ridged 
sands, 
The tired gray sea beats out his time-old song 
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with weary hands. 
And as 1 listen, up from ghostly street, 
I hear the throb of a thousand marching feet, 
And ever, as they come, 
The faint, dull, guiding pulse of a distant drum. 


The windows are silent all,and darkened, the 
lights are gone: 
And the dying starlight flickers, dimly wan, 
But I know that the town is full of shadows of 
marching men, 
Tho never a trace of their passing shall wait the | 
dawn, 
And never on earth, except in dream, shall their 
faces gleam again. 





And my soul is caught from its stillness, 
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And the stars awake in the night, 
And the winds, from the waste and the waters, 
Cry, half in joy and in fright: 
“Whoare ye, ghostly marchers, 
And whence do your squadrons come, | 
And your companions pressing onward 
To the beat of a phantom drum?” 
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They buried us deep, in our battie-sieep, 
They plunged us down in the seas. 
We are the brave of England, 
We fought for the bristling breach, 
And died that our brothers might climb on our 


bones, 
And carry the flag where we could not 
feach,...... 
We went down in the waste of waters: 
We grappled the foe on ships. ...... 


In smoke and mist, wherever we list, 
And her name was on our lips. 
Living or dying, 
Our flag still flying, 
Where our hands had nailed it fast, 
We fell for the might of England, 
And we knew we were not her last. 


[The poet tells of the crown and the flag, what 
they mean and how they have come to mean it; 
then after describing how there “rang through 
the news that “the soul of England's 
greatest queen from earth was free,” 


turns to King Edward :] 


the night” 


the poet | 


Now who is the king whose glory shall not die— 
Whose coronet, crushed and shattered shall not 
lie 
In dust of shame, out in the trampling street, 
Scorned by the heedless feet 
That spurn and pass it by? 


Earth has her hour for kingship still, and the day 
For crowning of truth can fade not ever away. 
Still do her multitudes wait 
Por the knock of the hand of her king on her 
palace gate. 


He is the king whose power shall be 
Upheld by angels three, 
Beside his throne— 
Strength, pity, and love, 
Lifting his life above 
The mighty mockeries making misery moan, 
The little dreams that hold the world in fee. 


Great shall the monarch be, 
Great on the shore, and the sea, 
And the nations near and far 
Shall see his star, 
And know that the day of darkness now is 
done, 
And wait for the rising sun, ° 
That bringeth the days to be. 
Great, God-giftedly great, 
On him shall wait 
The ragged and poor, 
proud in state, 
The nameless, the lost, the lone,— 
The noble, the true, the renowned, 
Alike with the lorn, the unpitied, 
new-named, new found, 
Lifted by pity and strength and love to the shade 
and the shield of his throne. 
Bravest and best girdling him round, 
By hands out of darkness, and hands out of 
brightness crowned, 
True is that king in his power, 
To him no hell comes crying, 
Hate for him has no hour, 
And no calendar holds the star of his dynasty’s 
dying. 


the spangled and 


forgotten, 


. 


O king, thine is the gift and glory 
Of all our island story,— 
Heaven help thee, guard it well, 
That still in dawns unborn, mothers to babes 
shall tell 
Of thee, and kingship true, 
Of the love men bore thee at home and far o'er 
the waters blue, 
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And in ships, and in desert places, where the sons 
of the gray land roam, 
Bearing afar 
The name of the land their mother, up under 
the lone north star, 
The land that men call home, 
Telling thy fame with pride. 
Son of a hundred kings, yet most the son of her 








| 
| 
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Coming E vents. 





August 1.—Convention of the National Dental 
Examiners’ Association at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 


August 1-1o.—Convention of the Universalist 
Church of America at Old Orchard, Md. 


August 4-5.—Convention of the National Fish- 
eries’ Association at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

August 4-6.—Convention of the National Win- 
dow Trimmers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

August 5-6.—Convention of the United States 
Maltsters’ Association at Milwaukee, Wis. 


August 5-7. — Convention of the American 
isheries’ Society at Put-in Bay, Ohio. 
Convention of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association at Boston, Mass. 
Convention of the National Federation of 
Catholic Societies at Chicago, Il. 
August 5-8.—Convention of the ee 
Association of America at Buffalo, N. 


August 5-9.—Convention of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association at Milwaukee, Wis. 








Current Events. 








vata 


July 14.—The King’s condition continues to im- 

prove. 

Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, resigns. 

The Campanile tower of St. Mark’s Church, in 
Venice, falls in ruins. 

King Victor Emnianuel of Italy arrives in St. 
Petersburg on a visit to the Czar. 

The fall of the Bastile is celebrated with usual 
enthusiasm throughout France. 


Admiral Crowninshield’s flagship, the ///inois, 
strikes bottom while entering the harbor of 
Christiania, Norway, receiving rather seri- 
ous injuries. 


July 15.—An American company is given per- 
mission by China to build a railroad from 
Hankow to Canton. 


July 16..Governor Taft presents to the Vatican 
the final instructions of Secretary Root on 
the withdrawal of the friars from the Philip- 
pines; all negotiations in Rome are sus- 
pended. 


July 17.—The King of Italy takes leave of the 
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Czar at Peterhoff, Russia, on his return to | 
Rome. | 
The Chinese Foreign Office accepts the terms | 
for the withdrawal of foreign troopsat Tien- | 
Tsin. 
July 18.—The Vatican replies to Secretary Root’s | 
final note. 
The coronation of King Edward is officially | 
set for August 9. | 
The Sultan of Zanzibar dies as a result of | 
paralysis. | 


July 19.—President Castro returns to Caracas, 
evidently having given up the idea of attack- 
ing the revolutionists at Barcelona. 

The Colombian rebel war-ships /Padi//a and 
Darien are attacked at Panama by two gov- 
ernment vessels. 


July 19.—Governor Taft suggests the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Montgomery, an American 
prelate, as Apostolic Delegate at Manila. 


Domestic. 


July 14.—Major-General Lloyd Wheaton is 
placed on the retired list of the army after 
more than forty years of active service. 


July r5.—It is rumored that General Wood will 
receive a post on the canal commission. 

July 16.—President Roosevelt reprimands and 
retires Brigadier-General Jacob H. Smith, 
on account of the “killand burn ” order given 
to Major Waller in the Samar campaign. 


The striking freight-handlers in Chicago re- 





turn to work, but the victory is with the 
railroads. 
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good health, was consulting me about a patient 
of his who had Bright’s Disease. Neither the 
doctor nor I suspected that 4e had anything 
wrong with his kidneys. On February 1st that 
| physician died with Bright’s Disease. A heavy 
| cold with high fever started the latent disease 

in his system and carried him off in five days. 
J. W. Corsin. 
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July 17.—At the United Mine Workers’ Conven- 
tion, held in Indianapolis, President Mitchell 
spoke against a general strike by the bitu- 
minous coal-miners. 


Secretary Root makes public the full text of 
his note to Governor Taft regarding the 
friars. 


July 19..-The miners’ convention at Indianapo- 
lis decides against a general strike and 
adopts President Mitchell’s suggestion in 
regard to raising funds for the strikers now 
out. 


AMFRICAN DEPENDENCIES, 


July 16.—Philippines : Cholera is still spreading 
in the provinces; 14,567 cases and 10,937 
deaths are reported. 


July 2.—The Sultan of Bacolod, Mindanao, 
changes his offensive attitude and writesa 
friendly letter to the American commander 
at Lake Lane». 
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ments. Special courses 
in Art, Music. Literature 
Languages, ete. For il 
lustrated circular V, 
address 


Miss C, E. Mason, LL.M. 
















You can learn in your spare time an attractive 
trefession which will pay from $25.00 to $100.00 


MONEY MAKIN per week as soon as course is completed. 
Taught by mail. Heavy demand for 
PROFESSION graduates. No long wait for practice. Tui- 
tion payable monthly. Diplomas granted 

Write to-day for particulars of special scholarships 


Interstate School of Osteopathy, (Chartered by the 
Suite 44,148 Washington St., Chicago. State of Illinois.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Ontario Ladies’ College 
and Conservatory of Music and Art 


} 
| 
| 
| Patronized by Premier of Dominion, Premier of Ontario 





Minister of Education, etc., and pronounced by Governor 
General “The best of the kind he had seen in Canada.” 
Pleasant, healthful home life and the highest educational 
facilities. Apply for calendar to F 

Rev. J. J. NARE, Ph.D., Prin., Ontario, Canada, 


"BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Vear. 
Co-eiueational. Prepares for any American College. New 
buildings. Campus 4 acres. Liberal endowment justifies 
moderate rates. For catalogue address 
John (, Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J, 


ASHEVILLE SEMINARY 


ror YOUNG LADIES, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
Invigorating climate ; elegant appointments ; refined asso- 
cintes ; Facnuity graduates of best American and European 


Universities. For illustrated catalogue, address 
E. H. Murrer, LL,D., President. 
INSTRUCTION Private boarding and day school. 
Kindergarten tocollege. Instruc- 
tion wholly oral. Hearing de 
FOR THE DEAF veloped scientifically. Lip-read- 
ing t ts 


iz wt to adults. 
The Wright-Humason School, 42 W. 76th St... N. Y. City. 








PENNSYLVANIA. Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


Linden Hall Seminary. 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS, D. KREIDER, Principal. 


| Clinton Preparatory School 

CLINTON, N.Y. (9 miles from Utica). 15 Boys. 
6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10to 14 
at time of entrance preferred. References :— 
BisHore HUNTINGTON, BisHoP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B, WHEELER, A.M.,, Prin. 














WASHINGTON, D. C., 615 12th St., N. W. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity, complete in 
one year, Students are taught the construction of electrical 
instruments, dynamos, motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
} positions. Opens September 29th. Apply for Catalog to 
-N.W EXTON, Treasurer. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. 


. ‘ 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Three hours from Boston. Splendid buildings. College 
preparatory and business courses for both sexes. Indi- 
vidual and symmetrical education at moderate cost 
GrorGce L. Piimpton, A.M.., President. 
I 


EARN PROOFREADING. 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
alwavs obtainable. We ure the original instructors by mail 


HOME CCRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 














THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the earth a more 
delightful region than that of the Thousand 
Islands, but if there is, it has not been dis- 
covered. It is the Venice of America, but also 
has good hotels that can be kept warm if there 
should happen to be a cold rainy evening. It 
is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 2,000 
picturesque Islands sc&ttered along the twenty- 
five miles of one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world, You can find out a great deal re- 
garding it in No so of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ 
‘“‘The Thousand Islands.’’ Copy will be 
mailed free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
| New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
j Grand Central Station, New York. 











White—Thirteen Pieces. 


4BR 2; 18382; p3r'2'p; Rs3S8SqP} 
2PBkbp1;2P3P1;4PQ2;K~z7. 


White mates in two moves. 











THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 


WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI 
CAN CONTINENT. 


teamers 





Pier, New York. 





CAPE COD)°x7-- corse 

Reopens in June. 
An attractive summer boarding house. Fine table. Sail- 
ing, etc., beautiful drives. Golf links near by. 


THE MISSES CARRET, Osterville, Mass. 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:330A.M. Sunday excepted. 


& 
BY DAYLIGHT “New York” & “Albany” | 
oeeE Office. Desbrosses St. 





CHEAP RATE California, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado. We give reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Writeforrates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO, ,325 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 





The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00 

». EK. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preemption upon th« 
very foundations of physical health, mind, and 
sharacter.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Puhs. NEW YORK. 











If You Want to Know How to Reach and Hold an Audience, Read 


Or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. Practical 
advice by Nathan Sheppard. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, post- 
paid. Funk & Vagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 











FIRST CARE IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 
What to do before the doctor 
mergency otes orsurgeoncomes. A necessity 
in every home. !2mo, cloth, 
illus., 50 cents, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., N. Y. 


BACK NUMBERS OF DIGESTS WANTED 


For copies of Taz Literary Dicest, whole num- 
bers 1 to 27, 81 to 88, 101 to 106, and Indexes for Vols. 
1 to 12, 16, 18 and 20 forwarded to us at once, we will 
pay 10 cents per copy. Publishers, THe LITERARY 
Digest, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 














if afticted. | Thompson’s Eye Water 





Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











Vol. XXV., No. 4] 


MONEY] 


required. 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing, 












A wonderful puzzle, 


‘‘The 
Changing Faces’’ 


What People Gay About It: 


‘The most mysterious thing I ever saw, 
and very fitting that it should be distrib- 
uted by the makers of the best shaving 
soaps in the world.” 

= tae greatest puzzle of the century vi 

‘A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 
“Every one is mystified, and no one is 
able to see how the change is made.’ 


Address Department 10 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN 





Williams’ 





. ORS UKE TS 
¥} { . 
ate 4 WATCH THA 
ag ie LPeenes 


pown T. ontee 





Can You Explain It? 


ret 











Hanging Settee. 


Delightfully cool in summer. All the advar 
tages of a hammock, combined with those of a 
comfortable lounge. For the porch or housr, 


Strong and easily adjusted. Hand-moede, ot 
finest imported rattan. Sent on approva W 
take all the risk 

bbe at Seems. p of Sette ( 











(arma sornin Se ar ) 
Whitman Saddies 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 





We are the sole manu- | 
facturers of the celebrated | 
Whitman Saddlesand Specialties. 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle horse, 
from ‘‘ saddle to spur.”’ 

Every man and woman interested 
in horseback riding should have 
our book, 

We mail it /ree. 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 


(Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co.) 













104 Chambers St., New York. 
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Problem €97. 
XV. MOTTO: “Mars.” 


Black—Seven Pieces 


oe” « & @ 7 pertina 
Wig ALi : ~~ 
im w @ wy |) : 





neclarea 
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White Nine Pieces 











K2Q1B2; 1B2Sb2; p7; Rszkezp; 2ps; 
2ps5;sP1P3483 


White mates in three moves. 
Problem 698. 
XVI. Motto: “Finis coronat opus.” 
Black. Thirteen Pieces 
of flabors 
@ a as delicate as 
” 4 Wh 7 8) 4 the 
Ww = Ys Vg ss a 
YW yy Wy as delicious as 
oe tire a. 
Wy, 
a Me _@) x a _" a sun-kissed fruit 
@ Tt & 4 x 


Z-6@ @ @ 


White—Eleven Pieces 


A neber-ending feast 























Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a separate tin. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 











t1K5S;r1p3Spr;ippsisprk Pp; 4Res; 
pPpPr:BP:pq;2Q2P Pr;is 
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White mates in three moves 





Solution of Tourney Problems. ( FRICVYCLES. a 
"WHEEL CHAIRS’ 
Built to Order, y* 


= Special designs for 
special cases. 
Our goods 


give universal , 
satisfaction. 


: i 4 Prices quoted 
K x Kt | OD request, 


No. 683. I: Kev-move, Kt—Kt ; 


No. 634. II.: Key-move, Q—Bs 








oS Send for 


Peart’ — 


| Z.C. FAY TRICYCLE AND INVALID CHAIR CO,, 
Elyria, Ohio. 
Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 


Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 





G00D INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 24 and 80 per cent. 
commission off. 
** BOMOSA "’ the 
Most Economical 3 3c 
l-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 2c. and le. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
The Great American Tea Co, 

81°33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 

P. O. Box 289 








HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds. 
a Guaranteed to cure or your money ae tee ow ta by 


If aftli ‘ted with il, 60c 12 pk exp.,with written eunrantes to cure 
sore eyes use | Thompson’ $ Eye Water $5.00" WILBUR SEED MEAL O0.,298 2nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Readers of THe Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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R—Kt 4 ch Q x P, mate 
K x Kt 
sansie B—Kt 6, mate 
“i. cele cca 
K—B 4 
ockeée Qx Rech Q—Kt 4, mate 
.— 2, —— 
Ktx R Kt Q 4! 


No. 686. IV. 
Author’s Key: Kt-Q 


SECOND SOLUTIONS : 





Kt—Kt 7 ch Kt—Kt 4, mate 
1. - ~- 2.— 
K—B3 
secees Kt—Kt 4 Q-K 4 mate 
er ee om - 3- 
K—Q 4 Px Kt 
eaeese Kt —-K 3 or B 6,mate 
2. —————— 3 — 
Other 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
H. W. Barry, Boston; F. S. Ferguson, Birming. 
ham, Ala.; A.C. White, New York City; J.C. J. 
Wainwright, Somerville, Mass.; the Rey. J. G. 
Law, Walhalla. S.C.; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; 
Dr, J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va.; C. N., F., 
Rome, Ga.; C. B. E., Youngstown, O ; T. Hilgers, 
Union Hill, N. J.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; 
D. 8S. Taylor, Hyde Park, Mass.; K. Kenito, 
Newark, N. J.; A. G. Massmann, Newark, N. J.; 
Dr. H. Steinberg, New York City; J. Borgner, 
New York ity i J. J. Burke, Philadelphia; the 
Hon. Tom M. Taylor, Franklin, Tex.; “Malvern,” 
Melrose, Mass. 


Mgond 684: “Twenty-three,” Sag dy Dr. 
H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; H. M. Coss, Cat- 
taraugus, N. Y.; M. C. Brown, New York City ; 
W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; J. H. Louden, 
Bloomington, [1]. 


683, 684, 685: C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; 
N. alese. opkins, Minn.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Effingham, Ill.; R. O’C., San Francisco; R. 
H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; O. C. Brett, 
Humboldt, Kan.; “Rigodon,” New York City. 

684, 685, 686: W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

684: B. S. Barnett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. A. Fal- 
comer, Fort Smith, Ark.; Dr. E. 
gomery, Ala. 

685: Dr. H. Sleeper, Meriden, N. H. 

Comments (683): “Quite good"—M. M.; “The 
feature is the six accurate replies to moves of a 
black Knight. The key, tho easy, is nevertheless 
subtle”"—-H. W. B; “The key is strong, the tries 
are few and feeble, the variations are numerous. 
The movements of black Kt (K 4) require utmost 
watchfulness. Altogether, a splendid 2-er”— 

S. F.; “Poor economy of construction, and an 
apparent key"—A. C. W.; “A good storage-bat- 
tery key on the real line of dynamic action. A 
worthy herald to announce the yay | of the 
lists "—J. C. J. W,; “A model”—J.G. L.; “Perfect” 
—A K.; “Far above the average”—J. H. S.; “The 
first foot has knee-action "— CB. E.; “Good table- 
claret "—Twenty-three; “Not very difficult, but 
artistically constructed "—N. N.; “Key-inove too 
ebvious”"—R, O’C.; “A gem ”"—E. K. 

(684): “Too any, faults to be first-class ”—G. D.; 
“The key is novel and beautiful, and the four dis- 
tinct mates are excellent "—F.S.F.; “A better key 
than en tho here, again, there are no ‘tries’ ”— 
A. C. W.; “The restrictive key blurs the merit of 
some very good mates. The pose at least, is origi- 
nal”—J.C. J. W.; “Elementary "—J. G. L.; “Neat, 
nice, rk beautiful "—A K.; “Novel and pleas- 
ing”—C.N, F.; “Grubbed up something ”—C, B. E.; 
“Champagne ”"—Twenty-three; “Better than 683 
—H. W. ¥.; “Faulty key "—N. N.; “Ordinary "—S. 
M. M.; “Quite interesting "—R. O'C. 

(685): “A queer jumble”—M. M.; “The feature 
is the large numbers of simultaneously self- 
blocked and ‘pinned’ mates”"—H. W. B.; “With 
the exception of one two-move variation, the 
problem is beyond adverse criticism”—F. S. F.: 

The heavy material is handled with skill, but not 
with genius”"—A.C. W.; “A remarkably intricate 
position. A deep and masterly study marred by 
short mates and duals”—J. C. J. W.; “Crowded 
and cumbersome”—J. G. L.; “A genuine work of 
art”—A K.; “Too complex and crowded to insure 

rfect construction "—J. H. S.; “Prodigious "—O. 

. P.; “Of extraordinary excellence”—C. N. F.; 
“Just like playing marbles"—C. B. E.; “Very 
much like a garden full of weeds. It needs weed- 
ing”—N.N.; “Clean, elaborate, difficult”"—S. M. 
M.; “First-class "—R.O’C, 

In addition to those reported, O. C. P. got 678; 

L., 679, 680, 681, 682. 


MY MAID’S 
MANICURING MANUAL i:22 inteitiges« 


F treatise on 
Manicuring—concise—comprehensive ; showing how you 
can save time, worry, and money by doing your own mani- 
curing. First edition, complete, 10 cents a copy—coin or 
stamps. Jay, Bee & Co., 1131 Broadway, New York. 
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at (eeley 
et<> ure 


Produce each a dis- 
Alcohol, ease having definite 
pathology. ‘The dis- , 
a ease yields easily to the 
treatment as admin- 
ee istered at the follow- 


ing Keeley Institutes: 











Here are the Names of a Few who 


General Neal Dow, Col. C. H. Taylor, Judge-Advocate-Gen. Groesbeck, Dr. Parkhurst, Rev. Canon Flem- 
ing, Frances E. Willard, Hon. Luther Laflin png es Hastings, Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John V. Farwell, Dr. 


West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
211 No. Capitol St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 


New Orleans, La. 
1628-38 Felicity St. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 










Claude Matthews, Ex-Gov. John P. Altgeld, Rt. Rev. John Shanley, Gen. J. W. Forsyth, U.S.A. 
ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU 


Birmingham, Ala. Charleston, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Buffalo, N. Y. Columbia, Sc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Marion, Ind. 86 Lafayette St. White Plains,N.Y. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
San Francisco, Cal Des Moines, Ia. Kansas ( ity, Mo., Columbus, O. Dallas, Tex 

1170 Market St. Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boulder Hot Springs, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Carson City, Nev. 

Fargo, N D. 

No. Conway, N. H 

“ Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”’ by Dr. Leslie E, Keeley, mailed upon application. 


A NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


URING the past twenty years the 
Keeley treatment has rescued so 
many thousands of men and women from 
the drink and drug habits that it has made 
staunch friends in every community. 
Among its adherents are some of the most 
distinguished people in the country, in- 
cluding clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
editors, business men and government 
officials. In a word, the treatment, by 
reason of the great good it has done and 
is doing, has become a national institution, 
with headquarters in many States. 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs 
of its success, sent free upon application to any of the 
institutions named. 


Have Indorsed and Recommended It: 


ward McGlynn, Rear-Admiral Walker, Ex-Gov. 


Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis 
Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 No. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 











“He had small skill o horse rlesh 3 


who Bought a. goose 
8 — | 









is SAP 


ro ride on’ Dont take 


m Try a cake ofitand be convinced.= 








water. 
Still and be assured that 


lutely pure. Write for book- 
let. Cuprigraph Co. 68 N. 
Green St., Chicago, II]. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA" HAIR 
is peepased from the juice of the 
ine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
reaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky or greasy. ““Wainutta” 
sear Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
nal] the hair restorers and hair — will in a lifetime. 
Price GO cents a bottie, postpaid. To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample fe postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING Office 51, St. Louis, Ma 







ee 





MONEY INVESTED 


In cattle, sheep, and hogs in Montana is safe ; is always 
easily converted into cash and pays 25 to 35 per cent. A 
band of s00 sheep soon grows into a fortune. Write for 
free copy of CO-OPERATIVE COLONIST giving illus- 
trated description of our ranches. 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Typhoid Fever and many 
other diseases are the direct 
result of impure drinking 
Use the Sanitary 


every drop you drink is abso- | 















Rufus William Peckham, Justice Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court: “It bears the marks of 
great research and labor. . . . It can not but prove a 
great saving of time and trouble in an investigation 
of such laws whenever that becomes necessary.” 


NEW REVISED EDITION 
Hirsh’s Tabulated 
Digest of the Divorce Laws 


of the United States 
By HUGO HIRSH 


| Showing at a glance, in tabular form, the 
divorce laws of every state in the Union, 
including new laws and revisions to date. 


Emphatic Indorsement From Jurists 

Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New 
York: ** It must be of great use to lawyers.” 

Judge Alton B. Parker, Court of Appeals, 
Albany, N. Y.: “The new edition shall find a 
place in my own library.” 

Folding Chart, Cloth Cover. Pric , 
$1.50, net. Postage, 3 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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As a GBF BE Dr. Rivaro’s Fiesn Propucine Trear- 
MENT for women guaranteed to increase 
your Weight 15 to unds. Neck, arms, 


shogiders a Gon ay B nd 

mbdderate cost. uick, sure, safe. Noth 

WHY BE ing like itever offered before. Send %X 

stamp for full particulars in plain enve! 

TH | N ? ope. Tar P.8. Rrvarp Co., Detro’t, Mich, 
K LI P Write for price-list. 

H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ir aftticted with! Thompson’s Eye Water 
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St. Agnes School, 


Albany, N.Y. 


The Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, Pres. Board of Trustees. 





ideal Home Surroundings Coupled With 
the Best Modern Educational Advantages. 














one of the 
best Schools in 
the country for 
the physical, 
moral, intellec- 
tnal, domestic 
and religious 
training of girls. 

Placing the 
very best teach- 
ay | and eare 
within the 
range of moder- 
ate means. 

A history of over thirty years. Tfacorporated solely in 
the interest of higher education. Entire income ex- 
pended on support of the school. Location hygienic- 
ally perfect. On high ground commanding a beautiful 
view of the historic Hudson. Education. By instruc- 
tors especially prepared for their subjects. Languages, 
Literature, Art, Science, Primary and Household 
Departments. Recreation. Gymnasium, Lecture Hall, 
Laboratory, Library, Tennis Court, Art Studios, etc. 
Prospectus on request. 


Miss CATHERINE R. SEABURY, Head of the School. 





Recognized as 























Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls | 


THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytewn- on - Hud. 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
NX. Y. city. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 





This famous old school offers to earnest 
boys and girls, and to those whose early 
advantages have been limited, superior 
opportunities for higher education. It 
opens the way to collegn, proteemenss 


schools and useful living. The scholastic 
standard is high in all departments, but 
endowment secures extensive facilities at 
moderate cost. | 


WESLEYAN 
ACADEMY 


enters upon its 86th year September 10th. 
The healthful location and well-equipped 
buildings furnish conditions favorable 
for successful study. kxtensive and 
beautiful grounds. $45,000 gymnasium. 
Superior library. Enthusiastic and ex- 
perienced teachers in both regular and 
special studies. For catalogue address 


Rev. WH. R. ony Prineipal, 
Wilbraham, hass. 








in Art, Music. Literature, 
Languages, etc. For il- | 
lustrated circular y 
address. 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL M. 











Sixty-eighth yea- opens Oct. 

New York 1, 1902. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3 :30 tu 6 P. M. | 

University (LL. = after two years.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 

Law School $3 1o"10' >. (LL. B. after 
ESOS SS! «sthree years.) Graduate Clas- 
ses lead to LL. M. Tuition. $100. For circulars 


address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington | 


Square, New York City. 


Clinton Preparato School 
CLINTON, N.Y, (9 miles from Utica). 15 Boys. 


6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10to0 14 
at time of entrance preferred. References:— 
BisHoOr HUNTINGTON, BisHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B, WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 








PENNSYLVANIA. Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary. 


A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


THE WESTERN, 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, OHIO. 





Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas- 








Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. Dr. P. Ziegfeld, Pres. 
COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 


= ~ The Chicago Musical 
" College is the — 

}and most comp 

™ schoo! of its kind in 

America. 

Has the strongest 
"| facuity ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning. 

The College Building 

is the finest structure 
in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical 
= institution. 
' Thesystem of instruc 
tion and arrangement 
of courses represent 
| the outcome of 36 years 
| experience. 


MUSIC 
| School-‘Acting 
Elocution 


% School >t Opera 
COLLEGE BUILDING. Modern Languages. 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann 8. E. Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz Edmond Vergnet Herman Devries 
Felix Borowski Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8. 


New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free. 


s@- NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free and 150 par- 
tial S-hola: ships will be received until August 15, 




































sical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began Sept. 11, 
1901. Number limited. Address 


LEILA’ S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 


A beautiful, homelike school for girls, in the healthful climate 
of Minnesota. The good health of the pupils is phenomenal. 
An excellent corps of teachers Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Fine gymnasium and tennis grounds. Pupils pre 
ose for all colleges, Co-operative with University of Chicago. 

ertificate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Catalogue 
sent on request. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minnesota 
RT. REV. C. 8. EDSALL, D.D., LL.D., 
MISS CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLA&, 





Rector 
Principal 


Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy * Re 





WE EDVCATE. 


A golden opportunity is offered you to become a thorough 
mathematician or civil engineer while attending to 
daily duties in shop or office. Address: 
HEFFLEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
243-245 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 24, 1902. Thorough English. Languages, | 
Music. Individual attention from Primary to College Pre. | 
Paratory. Address, Miss SARA S. PHELPS KELSEY ' 





Chicago College 


of Dental Surgery! 


(Dental Department of Lake Forest University.) 
Located in the great medical and educational center of 
Chicago. 

Twenty-first Annual Course 


of instruction will begin Oct. 1st, 1902. This is one Of | 


the oldest and leading Dental! Colleges of the world, In 
order to complete the course of instruction in three years 
itis necessary to enter the coming session—1902-1903— 
as a four year course will be required thereafter. Address 
DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 
772 Harrison St., Chicago. 














Miss Baird’s 


Home School for Girls 












An ideal environment for study and 
recreation. Broad culture,real training 
of mind, body and manners,anda home 
like atmosphere. Parents appreciate 
the motherly interest and attention 
shown their daughters, the thorough 
mental culture, and the gains in health 
and happiness. It is akomeschool in the 
highest sense. For catalogue, address 

Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Norwalk, Conn. 








A SCHOOI 
FOR 

at Wellesley Nill 

Massachusetts 





New Hampshire, PI mouth. , 
repares boys for col- 
Holderness School (2.25 3°". neu 
schools. Beautiful and healthful location. Individual atten- 
tion. Gymnasium and new Athletic Fieldand Running Track. 
Moderate terms. Catalogue. Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., Rector. 








ASHEVILLE SEMINARY 
ror YOUNG LADIES, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
Invigorating climate ; elegant appointments ; refined aaso- 
cintes; Faculty graduates of best American and Europeas 


Universities. For illustrated catalogue, address 
¢. H. MURFRE, LL,D., President. 





Readers of Toz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Forty Tempting Midsummer Book Bargains 


We have arranged a Special Midsummer Book Sale for the benefit of LITERARY DIGEST readers 
and we offer below a large variety of instructive books at figures far below the usual prices 


No postage will be charged those who order not less than $5.00 worth 








SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


ign A addresses on the relations of Christianity 
to sociology. by Rev. Huem Prick Hvueues, M.A. 
8vo, Cloth, 296 pages. gular price, $1.40. Special 
, 75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 
“We find these pages (ona: sy > d practical and in 
a high degree instructive.’’—The Christian, London, 


BACK STREETS AND LONDON SLUMS 


A vivid description of Whitechapel District, by 
Rev. Freperick Hastines. 12mo, paper. Regular 
price, 25 cents. Special price, 15 cents, post- 


paid. 
GUNETHICS 


A discussion of the social status of woman, by J. W. 
Brown, D.D. 12mo, Cloth. Regular price, 75 cents. 
Special price, 40 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 

“Itisastrong plea for the recognition of woman 
as having equal inheritance, endowment, and dispen- 

with man in matters of religion.’'—Boston Home 


Journal, 
ELUAH THE REFORMER 
A baMad-epic and other sacred and religious poems, 
by Georce Lansinc Tayior, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, 281 


pages. Regular price, $1.50. Special price, 60 
cents; postage, 15 cents. 

“His epic ‘Elijah’ is a sublime poem, and his 
minor ms are gems of sweetness and delight.” 
Bradford K. Pierce, 0.0, 


THE JEWISH ALTAR 


An inquiry into the spirit and intent of the expia- 

offe: of the Mosaic ritual, by Jonn LaicuTon, 

D,D. 12mo, Cloth. Regular price, 75 cents. Special 
price, 40 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


THE DEATH OF HEWFIK PASHA 


A confession of the murder of Hewfic Pasha, ex- 
Prime Minister of the Sultan. 12mo, Cloth. Regular 
fy cents. Special price, 30 cents; postage, 


LIFE OF JOHN B. FINCH 


By his wife, Frances Finca, and Frank J. Sisuey. 
, 585 popes. Illustrated. Regular price, $1.50. 
P 60 


cents; postage, 15 cents. 


LIFE OF GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK 


By Proressor A. A. Hopgsins. With rtrait. 
12mo, Cloth, 384 pages. Regular price, $1.00. Special 
50 cents; postage, 10 cents. 


DEFENSE AND CONFIRMATION OF THE 
FAITH 


Six lectures delivered in the Western Theological 
Seminary. 12mo, Cloth. 201 pages. Regular price, 
$1.00. Special price, 50 cents; postage, 10 cents. 


LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX 


By O. J. Houuster. 8vo, cloth, 535 pages. ‘Regu- 
lar price, $2.50. Special price, $1.00; postage, 
% cents. 

“The history of his life is more romantic than any 
fiction, and the pictures which the author paints and 
the scenes through which the patriot passed are 
thrilling.""—The Financier, New York. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS 


A short account of the symbolical book: of the 
various churches and sects, and of the doctrines 
dependent upon them, by G. A. Guauicn, D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth. Regular price, $1.00. Special price, 50 
cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


THE NEW KING ARTHUR 


A dramatic poem by Epcar Fawcett. 12mo, Cloth. 
— a $1.50. Special price, 50 cents; 
, 15 cents. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES 


Principles and rules for compounding, with a list of 
4,000 Somprued words, by F. sg i jo 
Cloth, pages. Regular price, $2.50. 
price, $1.40 ; postage, 15 cents. — 

* It may beconsidered a final authority.”—Wew York 
State Education Journal, 


{ 


| price, 50 cents ; postage, 12 cents. 


‘Cloth, 375 pages. 





A MENTAL INDEX OF THE BIBLE 


The work constitutes a complete memory system 
designed especiaily to help the mind in remembering 
and appreciating the Bible's contents. By Rev. 8. C. 
THOMPSON. 12mo, Cloth, 330 pages. Regular price, 
$1.50. Special price, 75 cents ; postage 15 cents. 

“Serves to keep up a live consciousness of the par- 
ticular contents of the entire Bible.”"—W. Y. Observer. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POETRY AND OTHER 
STUDIES 


By Rose ExL1zaBeTs CLEVELAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Special price, 75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 

** Miss Cleveland's literary style is characterized by 
vigor of expression, abundance of imagery, and a 
certain rhythmic quality that makes passages here 
and there read almost like blank verse.’’—The Sun, 
New York. 


TALKS TO FARMERS 


A selection of sermons by CHARLES HapDon Spur- 
Gton, including ‘“‘The Sluggard’s Farm,’ “The 
Parable of the Sower,”’ ** In the Hay Field,” ** Wheat 
in the Barn,” ‘Spiritual Gleaning,”’ etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, 307 pages. eguiar price, $1.00. Special 


* Not an uninteresting line in the book.""—Christian 
Monitor, St. Louis. 


FOOTPRINTS OF CHRIST 


Studies of Christ, his life, and his work, from scrip- 
tural standpoints, A Rev. W. M. CampBaL_. 12mo, 
egular price, $1.50. Special 
price, 90 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 
“It isa fresh, good book, setting out in pungent 
phrase some of the inimitable characteristics of the 
Savior.”—The Christian Endeavor World, Boston. 


THE GREATEST FIGHT IN THE WORLD 


A brilliant address combatting the anti- Biblical spirit 
and illustrating the inspiration of the scriptures, by 
CHARLES DON SpuRGEON. 12mo, leatherette. 
Regular price, 35cents. Special price, 20 cents, 
postpaid. 


‘* Will serve as an admirable tonic to all ministers 
and Christians generally.""—Lutheran Observer, Phila- 


delphia. 
TERESA ITASCA 


And other Stories, by Avery, MacA.Lpine. 12mo, 
Cloth, 289 pages. Regular price, $1.00. Special 
price, 50 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 

“It is a tragic tale, touchingly and pathetically 
told.*’--London Times. 


THE LIFE WORK OF THE AUTHOR OF 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


Written by express permission of Mrs. Stowe, by 
FLoRINE THAYER McCray. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
450 pages. Regular price $2.00. Special price, 75 
cents ; postage, 20 cents. 

“Contains much valuable information published 
for the first time.” —Cincinnati Times Star. 


HISTORY OF es BIBLE TRANSLA- 


A complete history of Bible revision from the Wy- 
cliffe Bible to the revised version by THomas ConanT, 
D.D. 8vo, Cloth. One Vol. Regular price, $1.00. 
special price cloth, 50 cents : postage, 15 cents. 

* The best history of the English translation of the 
Bible with which we are acquainted.’’—The Outlook, 
New York. 


HOLD THE FORT; OR, ALCOHOL IN SICKNESS 


A plea for the more moderate use of alcohol in the 
sick room and hospital. By Mary Pryor Hack. 
12mo, Cloth. Regular price, 50 cts. Special price, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


MOSES AND HIS RECENT CRITICS 


A series of twelve essays by distinguished scholars 
and professors of various denominations. Edited by 
Ta.tnort W. CHamBers, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, 413 pages. 
Regular price, $2.00. Special price, $1.00; post- 
age, 15 cents. 


“The arguments are arrows which every intelligent | 


Christian may easily handle, and he should have his 
quiver full of them.’’—The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A description of American and Canadian Industries 
from the earliest settlements. By Hon. ALBERTS. 
BoLies. vo, Cloth, 948 pages. Regular price, $4.25, 
Special price, 82.00 ; postage, 25 cents. 

“It is most valuable and reliable."\—Hon. Carrojj 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE 


A story of her life including a narrative of the 
three wars with which her career was intimately 
connected. Seven full-page photogravures and illus- 
trations by F. A. Carter. By Major-General 0. 
Howarp. 12mo, Cloth. 349 pages. Regular price, 
$1.50. Special price, 90 cents; postage, 15 cents, 


| D. Wright. 


HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THE REVOLUTION 
Chats on the incidents and people of the American 
revolution. By Benson J. Lossina, LL.D. Illus. 
trated, 12mo, Cloth, 247 pages. Regular price, $1.50, 
Special price, 90 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


SEED: NUMBER ONE HARD 


Six temperance ‘»eeches by Jonn G. Woo.tey,. 
12mo, Cloth. Regular price, $1.00. Special price, 
50 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 


A Bible Class text book. By T. NicnoL, D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth. Regular price, 50 cents ; 25 cents postpaid. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD 


A series of essays by Jonn C. Rankin, D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth. Regular price, 75 cents. Special price, 40 
cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


NOBODY KNOWS 


Or Facts that are not Fiction in the Life of an Un- 
known, by “A Nobody.” 12mo, Cloth, 290 pages. 
Regular price, $1.25. Special price, 60 cents; post- 
age, 10 cents., 


SOUGHT AND FOUND 


A romance translated from the German by Apk- 
LAIDE S. BucKLEY. 12mo, Cloth. Regular price, $1.00. 
Special price, 50 cents; postage, 10 cents. 


‘A very charming story."°—The New York Sun. 


STUDIES IN YOUNG LIFE 
Talks to young folks, by Bisnop Jonn H. Vincent, 
D.D.. LL.D. 12mo, Cloth. Regular price, $1.25. 
Special price, 65 cents; postage, 10 cents. 
‘*Many thousands of press may find this book of 
use to them.’’—Wew York Herald. 


ACCORDING TO PROMISE 


Or the Lord’s Method of Dealing with His Chosen 
People. By Cartes Happon Spure@ron. 12mo, 
Cloth. Regular price, 75 cents. Special price, 40 
cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


LIFE Or THE REV. GEORGE E. HADDOCK 

By Frank C. Happock. 12mo, Cloth, 539 pages. 
Regular price, $2.00. Special price, 75 cents; 
postage, 15 cents. 


IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 
The Travels of Sir Samuel Baker, F.R.G.S. With 
map. 12mo, Cloth, 286 pages. Regular price, $1.00. 
Special price, 50 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 
‘In all the literature of African travels, no single 
work can be found more exciting and also more in- 
structive than this."\—Journal of Commerce, New York. 


SERMONS IN SONGS 


Sermons on the psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs, by CHARLES S. Ropinson, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
322 pages. Regular price, $1.25. Special price. 
60 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


THE PATIENCE OF HOPE 


And other Sermons, by JosepH N.Wricut 12mo, 





Cloth. Regular "gine $1.25. Special price, 60 
cents ; postage, 15 cents. 

‘““These sermons are lucid, pathetic, inspiring, 
| beautiful in fiction, and practical in applicat on.”— 
| Western Recorder, Louisville. 
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